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45,000 TONS 
TO HELP SET THE RISING SUN 2 


A graceful curve disguises the muscles 
of our most powerful super battleship—one of 


four of the Iowa class now in action. 


Producing a battleship is the gigantic assem- 
bling of pieces and parts, millions of them, 
machined with speed and precision in thousands 
of war plants all over America. 








Vitally essential to these countless operations 
is effective lubrication of plant machinery. That 
is why industry everywhere recognizes the ad- 
vantages of buying quality lubricants under one 
Sales Agreement for all plants in the U. S. 





















1. Greater convenience and prompt delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points). 2, Uniform quality and speci- 
fications of industrial fuels and lubricants. 
3. Skilled Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice to aid in increasing production. 


This service plan is available nation- 
wide to increase efficient and economical 
production. _ 


The Texas 
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You can write 









EN _by typewriter 











DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 


a 


low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently. 


Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multipiy during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


essagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Muiltigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add h-Multigraph Corporation 
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What's Ahead 


REVOLUTION IN COAL 


Most people are aware of many of the 
vital jobs perfomed by coal in present-day 
life. Far less widespread, however, is the 
knowledge that the industry has been going 
through a belated industrial revolution for 
the past two decades. Today, in fact, the 
techniques of mechahization are’ changing 


. the concept of coal mining from that of a 


handicraft trade to one of a highly mechan- 
ized mass producing industry. 

In our September 15 issue we'll bring you 
the story of this revolution—a_ revolution 
that is rapidly rejuvenating an industry 
once in the economic doldrums. 

Don’t miss “Coat Comes or Ace,” by 
Elmer M. Shankland. It’s a story that pre- 
sents in graphic detail the background 
against which coal is preparing to play an 
increasingly important role in peacetime 
economy, including some surprising details 
on the industry’s plans for meeting the com- 
petitive threat from oil and gas. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 


“Judging from the large number of re- 
quests we've had recently for information 
about various mail order enterprises, here is 
a field of decided interest to hundreds of 
service men, as well as to many others with 
limited amounts of capital to invest. 

Our Opportunities department, therefore, 
is undertaking a broad appraisal of the 
business, with particular emphasis on how 
to go about entering the field, mail order 
methods, data about advertising copy, costs, 
etc, 

Watch for “Opportunities In Mart Orver 
Businesses,” in the September 15 Forses. 


ABOUT PUBLICITY 


Generally speaking, most executives today 
realize the value of publicity, both for them- 
selves and their companies. Unfortunately, 
however, they sometimes lack an understand- 
ing of some of the publication problems 
faced by their public relations departments. 

Next issue we'll bring you some straight- 
from-the-shoulder, down-to-earth pointers on 
this important subject, authored by a writer 


and publicist who speaks from long experi- 
ence, 


SENATORIAL SLIP-UP 


Styles Bridges, U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire, is one statesman who has built 
his political career on sound, hard-headed, 
realistic business methods. 

Since we feel that our “biggest mistake” 
series would hardly be complete without 
the inclusion of at least one member from 
the Halls of Congress, we chose Bridges, 
who, as a statesman with a solid back- 
ground of business principles, is in many 
ways more qualified for such a series than 
most of his colleagues. 

Read Bridges’ account of his “biggest 
mistake” in our September 15 issue. Re- 
Ported by T. C. McClary, the story is a 
strong lesson in practical business thinking. 
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Aviation Editor, 


Readers Say 


PRICE CONTROL 


Read your editorial in your fine magazine 
in defense of Chester Bowles and the OPA. 
It prompted me to do some thinking. I agree 
with you that the OPA has undoubtedly 
prevented a runaway inflation in prices. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the service rendered is not as great as 
a dis-service that has also been laid upon 
the nation. Without question, the OPA 
management of food distribution has been 
very, very bad, and, as a result, the popula- 
tion has suffered more than necessary. And 
that is not all. The tragic feature is this: 
When the people do not get enough of the 
proper kind of food with which to build up 
and to keep up body resistance against the 
evils of disease and epidemics then these 
are sure to follow. 

Just one illustration: In butter there is a 
certain vitamin which the human body re- 
quires in order to prevent eye ailments and 
disease. When the human body does not get 
this vitamin, then eye trouble results. 

All of the organs and glands and different 
parts of the human body need the vitamins 
contained in the food which we have not 
been able to get for nearly two years. 

To prevent, a financial inflation at the ex- 
pense of the health of the nation may be a 
higher price than we ought to pay.—W. W. 
Ziece, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATION 


Your editorial “Business and Education” 
[Aug. 1] urging business men to place their 
weight behind a nationwide program to- 
boost teachers’ salaries was highly com- 
mendable and gratifying. 

I certainly hope your suggestion is carried 
out in the fullest measure, because it will 
help correct a deplorable and shameful situ- 
ation. I should like to see your exceptional 
magazine take the lead in this program.— 
Ser. CrarK R. RENNINGER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGREES 

Your magazine is highly inspirational and 
the editorials are very enlightening. The 
Washington Outlook column is of particular 
interest to me, and Mr. Goodman’s forecasts 
and predictions regarding the stock market 
alone are well worth your subscription price. 

Perhaps a certain amount of egotism on 
my part prompts me to write such a letter, 
since everything in your magazine somehow 


always coincides exactly with my thinking. 
—F. E. Laucnon, Richmond, Va. 


VALUABLE 


Your analysis of the number of stock- 
holders in 200 corporate enterprises is a 
very valuable contribution. 

I also congratulate you for the forthright 
editorial about the result of the British elec- 
tions. I have read much comment on this 
which has been evasive and stratospheric, 
and I am glad that you have had the pene- 
tration and courage to call a spade by its 
right name.—Louis RuTHENBURG, president, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
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The government had to print it, 
gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 
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PB-e PB 


Then you had to buy it, store it, 


pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... 





A postage meter does the job better, 

in your own office . . . prints on the 
envelope any value of stamp needed for 
any kind of mail, seals the flap at the 
same time, does its own accounting... 
Saves time, effort, and usually postage. 
Helpful in any office, large or small... 


PB-P Be P-B+eP-BePBeP-BePBe P 





Be PBeP-Be P-Be P-B 


Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again... Call our nearest office, or 
write for illustrated booklet . . . today! 






pitney-sowes Postage Meter 
Prtney-Bowes, Inc., 1789 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 











2-LINE 
_ Editorials 


No dearth of buying is foreseeable, 


Given reasonable opportunity, Ameri- 
can industry will achieve reconversion 
with astounding rapidity. 


“Made”. work makes for national 


weakness. 


Buying is now in order—at rational 
prices. 

No human being, not even the Presi- 
dent of the United States, can success 
fully decree wage increases and forbid 


price increases. 


Attempts to do so would stifle enter- 
prise, re-employment. 


Railway common shares don’t look the 
most attractive for the long pull. 


Soon there will be gas and oil to burn. 
Expect a rush to enjoy cruises. 
“Censorship Ends.” Good! 


Considerable temporary unemploy- 
ment is inevitable. 


But 1946 should bring notable activity. 


Liberty-loving American citizens will 
henceforth rebel against regimentation. 


Will Russia proceed to build a power- 
ful Navy? 


Prediction: The majority of returning 
Gls won’t make irrational demands. 


Peace-time should bring peace time 
work hours. 


Responsibility is already 
Britain’s Labor Government. 


sobering 


Economic recklessness would ruin it 
long before the end of its suppositious 
five-year tenure. 


PAC isn’t going to pack—voluntarily. 


To MacArthur: Remember Pearl Har 
bor! , 


Prepare to buy Victory Bonds. 
FORBES 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 314, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington 


without cost, 
AHEAD IN B 


Please mail me, 
*FORGING 
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LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, ac- 
cess to the Center will be the Administration 
Building sketched here. A system of modern roadways will 
provide practical opportunity to study traffic control as 
well as to make simple road tests of new car developments. 














A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the 
southern windows of the Research Build- 
ings where experimental work is carried on 
in such diverse fields as the study of chloro- 
phyl, research into fuels and engine design. 


The New 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 


promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


IHESE are times when the world 

cries out for new and finer things. 
There is a great hunger, broad as all 
mankind, for happier relationships 
among men— for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for 
more and better goods within reach of 
everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we 
can bring greatest benefit to our na- 
tional economy in the future. Through 
such action lies the road to more good 
jobs, to an ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing through the continual replacement 
of old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter is dedicated to such an objective. 
It will occupy a 350-acre tract of land 
outside of Detroit as soon as condi- 


tions permit. Its purpose is to develop 


new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable 
existing things to be made more effi- 
ciently, hence at lower selling prices, 
so more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job oppor- 
tunities. 

It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers out 
of the idea stage and into usable 
reality. / 


Herein groups of buildings designed 
especially for the purpose, General 
Motors will gather in advantageous 
and inspiring new surroundings the 
most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the 
development of new manufacturing 


techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will dis- 
cover new facts and convert them into 
new improved products. Stylists will 
give them new and more attractive 
form. Process engineers will develop 


better manufacturing techniques for 
making them. 

Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when sci- 
ence is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conven- 
iences are brought within reach of 
more people. 


Serving as a source on which the en- 
gineering staffs of all of our Divisions 
may draw, the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center will stimulate improve- 
ment in all General Motors products. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel en- 
gines, locomotives and other good and 
useful things may be expected to be 
improved at even faster pace than in 
the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center 
will not be confined to existing things. 
It is dedicated to the idea that progress 
is the servant of mankind and that 
whosoever advances it not only helps 
himself but his fellow men. Its goal 
will be “more and better things for 
more people,” whether that comes 
through improvement of the old or 
development of the new. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE. 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILZ - BUICK - CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE +» GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


: 


Every Sunday Afternoon = GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—N3C Network 


MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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SOUTHERN STEEL... Symbol of Tomorrow’s South 













In Southern steel, produced in Southern mills 
from Southern iron ore, coal and limestone, you 
have the perfect symbol of the postwar South... 
strength and endurance. 


For there’s a strong and enduring prosperity 
in the making throughout the length and breadth 
of the territory served by the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System. 


It’s a product of the growing skill and ingen- 
uity of Southern workers... the courage and 
foresight of Southern leaders . . . the will to pro- 
gress cherished by all Southerners. 

It can be seen in the better products coming in 
ever-increasing volume and variety from South- 
ern mills and factories . . . the huge crops grow- 


ing in Southern fields ...the vast forests and 
productive mines of the South .. . the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil . . . its wealth of untapped 
natural resources . .. and the availability of effi- 
cient, dependable railroad transportation. 

It’s reflected by upward-moving population 
figures ... by new industries... by national 
awareness that the Southland is indeed a “land 
of opportunity.” 

These things, together, mean for the South a 
“tomorrow” of prosperity and progress that will 
be as strong and enduring as Southern steel. 

Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


Creel FE. Rms 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 














“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


What Now—at 


HE outlook, as I read it: 
Unemployment among war workers may reach its 
peak within three months. 

For six months thereafter, while reconversion will pro- 
vide extensive re-employment, increasing numbers of re- 
leased service men probably will mean rather widespread 
idleness. 

Expect industry to work miracles in resuming and ex- 
panding production. 

The War Manpower Commission estimates 5,000,000 
wemployed in three months, 6,200,000 by mid-December. 
My prediction is that there will be no such number with- 
out work at the year end. 

Wholesale annihilation of “controls” is under way. Con- 
gress, responding to public demands, is sure to swing the 
axe on emergency agencies, on binding red tape. Senator 
Byrd declares that Federal payrolls are unconscionably 
overstaffed—stuffed—and exhorts Congress to slash dras- 
tically the home total of 3,000,000 and foreign total of 
500,000 Federal civilian tax eaters. 

Already the lid on wages is being pried off, creating 
widespread misgivings throughout industry. Announced 
President Truman: 

“I am authorizing the War Labor Board to release pro- 
posed voluntary wage increases from the necessity of ap- 
proval upon conditions that they will not be used in whole 
or in part as the basis for seeking an increase in price 
ceilings. . . . I call upon the representatives of organized 
labor and industry to renew their no-strike and no-lock-out 
pledges, and I shall expect both industry and labor in 
that period to continue to comply voluntarily, as they 
have in the past, with the directive orders of the WLB.” 


QUESTIONABLE WAGE POLICY 


Sanctioning wage increases while forbidding price in- 
creases is totally illogical. Neither the OPA nor any other 
human agency could accomplish that impossible feat. 

President Philip Murray of the CIO claims that the 
“new stabilization policy” must take into consideration 
and allow for declines in take-home pay through loss of 
oyertime, meaning that organized labor plans to insist 
upon the maximum paid for the long wartime work week 
being continued after the work week has been brought 
back to normal. This would spell inflation. 

Before President Truman’s proposed conference among 
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Home, Abroad? 


industrial, labor and governmental leaders can meet and 
act, the prospect is that numerous strikes will erupt, irre- 
spective of the volume of employment, of unemployment. 

Fears are expressed that if the Administration’s scheme 
to see that idle workers are paid $25 a week for twenty-six 
weeks a year is adopted, many men and women, after two- 
three years of work strain, will prefer to accept this relief 
and enjoy a long vacation. 

In such case, the ostensible total unemployed will be 
swollen. 

On the other hand, educational authorities estimate— 
perhaps over-enthusiastically—that some 2,000,000 service 
men will elect to take up educational courses. 

Returned GIs have encountered difficulty in obtaining 
$2,000 or $4,000 loans pictured in the so-called “GI Bill 
of Rights.” Not any large number of new small businesses 
have consequently been launched thus far. But many 
Army, Navy and Aviation men have saved substantial 
sums for the express purpose of entering business on their 
own account. This is particularly true of men who have 
served several years. 


HOW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Consideration must be given, in trying to reekon the 
probable extent of unemployment, to the incalculable 
number of women war workers who will resume their 
former domestic status. 

Too, youths will be encouraged to continue their school- 
ing, rather than enter employment. 

Incidentally, I rather think that an unexpected number 
of elderly top executives, who have patriotically kept on 
the job during the national emergency, will choose either 
to retire completely or to make way for younger presi- 
dents. The financial incentive for such men to stay in 
harness and wrestle with post-war problems is extremely 
slender. The lot of top executives is not brightened by 
the announcement that anti-trust prosecutions, held up 
during the war, will now be unleashed. 

This writer cannot subscribe to such ultra-optimistic 
predictions as those made by President Ira Mosher of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; that fewer than 
1,500,000 may be unemployed for more than thirty days, 
with most of them re-employed within three months; that 
61% of manufacturing concerns have practically no re- 
conversion problems; that only 11% will need more than 
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thirty days to resume peacetime output; that “industries 
such as farming, service industries, trade and some branch- 
es of transportation, such as the airlines, are expected to 
take up any residual slack in manufacturing employment 
or any overflow from that source.” 

Getting back to full-tide employment will not be as easy 
as that. Already U. S. Employment offices are being 
stormed by job-applicants in various areas, a spectacle 
sure to spread, 


TAX CUTS DUE NEXT YEAR 


Notwithstanding that war costs are figured at more 
than $300,000,000,000, and notwithstanding that it is esti- 
mated that between $20,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,000 
will be required to run the country on a peacetime basis, 
we have every reason to expect substantial tax reductions 
with the dawn of next year. 


Gigantic sums already appropriated for war purposes 
will not be spent. Expenditures for “occupation forces” 
will be infinitesimal contrasted with the expenditures for 
waging global war. Cancellations of war contracts are daily 
mounting to multi-billion-dollar magnitude. 

Federal tax receipts during the fiscal year ended June 
30 reached $43,800,000,000, while receipts for the fiscal 
year ending next June 30 were estimated to reach almost 
as much. 


Foreshadowed tax relief embraces millions in the lowest 
(present) tax-paying group, elimination or drastic slash- 
ing of the gigantic excess profits tax, abolition of the 
indefensible double. taxing of stockholders, lowering of 
the confiscatory levies on the highest individual incomes, 
easing of tax burdens on smaller concerns. 

Commonsense dictates that, if we hope to attain ade- 
quate employment, every possible obstacle against growth 
of enterprise must be quickly removed—some enlightened 
labor leaders recognize and urge this. 

While Senator, Harry S. Truman vigorously opposed 
needless governmental spending. Is it not permissible to 
hope that, with the war over, he will decree the most 
thoroughgoing weeding-out of unnecessary bureaus, bu- 
reaucrats, tax-eating employees? How much room there 
is for such housecleaning can be deduced from the fact 
that Federal employment before the war approximated 
1,000,000, less than one-third of the present total. 

Patient under the grave national menace, the public will 
doubtless rebel against continuation of curbs, directives, 
dictation, will insist upon speedy restoration of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. This should accelerate Administration 
and Congressional economies. 


WHAT OF STOCKS? 


How are stock quotations likely to fare? 

With the notable exception of rails, the market, as a 
whole, was not severely shaken by the collapse of Japan, 
notwithstanding that it came so suddenly. 

Investors will do well to exercise the most vigilant dis- 
crimination in making purchases. Certain groups will un- 
questionably do better than other groups. 
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For example, cessation of colossal wartime demands are 
likely to continue to affect adversely railway shares, oils, 
aircraft manufacturing issues, coppers, to cite only a few. 

Contrariwise, something of a boom may be enjoyed by 
companies calculated to benefit from the definitely fore. 
seen activity of unprecedented breadth in building, by 
automobile and rubber and tire companies, by producers 
of all varieties of household appliances unobtainable . 
throughout the war, by most merchandisers, by electrical 

(Continued on page 44) 


Executives Go To Night School 


Burning the midnight oil, studying at night, was one 
of the old-fashioned recipes for climbing the ladder. Wide. 
awake modern executives, no doubt realizing the truth of 
this, have taken advantage of an opportunity afforded by 
the University of Chicago, which two years ago inaugu- 
rated an evening program of classes covering all phases 
of business administration especially for college gradu- 
ates with substantial business experience at the executive 
level. Executives with less than a college education were 
accepted also. Following a two years’ course, 27 topflight 
Chicago business executives have just graduated, receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Business Administration. A 
second group of 59 has been meeting since last Fall and 
is half-way through the program. 

Recommended to the attention of universities and busi- 
ness leaders in other parts of the country. In these days 
of rapidly-changing  social-economic-industriui-business 
thinking, it is more essential than ever before for our edu- 
cational institutions and forward-looking business execu- 
tives to work together more assiduously and comprehen- 
sively. 


* 
Ascending calls for effort. Descending 
needs no effort. 
* 


Britain Needs Modernizing 


American business leaders who have visited Britain de 
clare that her equipment in various fields of industry is 
shockingly antiquated. Methods of mining coal, one of her 
vital industries, are authoritatively described as 20 year 
behind America’s. Another essential British industry, tet 














tile manufacturing, is called equally behind the times. Fe 
mous British architect, F. R. S. Yorke, proclaims tha 
direly-needed houses “must be built by new and nor 
traditional methods.” Americans, masters of mass produc 
tion, are sending many thousands of prefabricated homes 
to the United Kingdom. 

Palpably, industrial Britain cries aloud for modernize 
tion. Should she not follow Stalin’s example of enlisting 
American experts to show her how to instal the most up-te 
date production methods? Admittedly, we have acquired 
incomparably the “know how.” Assuredly it is in our inter 
est that our British cousins should not fall hopelessly 


behind in the coming economic race. 
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Ye PC A keeps the Board of 


Directors well-informed 





Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa.; recommends Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting as the logical means for controlling a 
large, complex operation and furnishing directors with active data. 


@ Good directorship functioning is 
dependent upon adequate mone 
of basic operating activities. F. W. 
Cocker, Treasurer, discloses the fol- 
lowing procedure by which the di- 
rectors ofthis widespread organization 
are kept advised of current conditions. 

“For sixty-six years our company 
has specialized in producing items in 
40,000 to 50,000 commodity codes in- 
volving processing in asbestos, chem- 
ical, paper, mill board, insulation, 
building materials and textile fields. 

“Control of so diversified a business 
has proved to be possible only through 
a monthly profit and loss statement 
and balance sheet and the scores of 
detailed statements upon which they 
depend. For the preparation of these 
statements with speed, accuracy and 
economy, we have relied for twelve 


« KWIK-FAX « 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 


Write for: “The HOL 
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years upon Remington Rand Punched- 
Card die Punched cards, which, 
until 1931, were used mainly for sales 
analysis reports, liave become the basis 
for controlling the many phases of our 
business. 

“At the monthly meetings of the 
Board, each director is furnished com-, 
bined statements and balance sheets 
for the preceding month, year to date, 
and comparable periods for the pre- 
ceding year. Administrative, sales and 
other expenses are listed by districts; 
as are analyses of comparative oper- 
ating statements. Sales are also ana- 
lyzed by departments. - 

“This close monthly control helps 
to reduce our jnivaint conta we 
ion dollar inventory to the lowest prac- 
tical level—making possible an eight- 
time yearly turnover. The success of 






our management control, based on 
this punched-card method, inspired 
a large nationally known corporation 
to install similar controls for their 
directors. 

“In our opinion, no company can 

exercise close manufacturing control 
without the use of punched-card _ac- 
counting.” 
Are you satisfied with the facts upon 
which you must make decisions? If 
not, Certified Report No. 4310 cover- 
ing the details of the Keasbey & 
Mattison punched-card applications 
should prove of great interest. Copies 
may be obtained. by writing to our 
nearest branch office or to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div, 
Room 1745, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. ; 





PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol . 





MARK of a Method 


of Accuracy 


E-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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No mere bugaboo, their 
“class war’ program is 
already well under way 


HE recent twists and turns of 

Communist Party policy since 

Germany's defeat is dull reading 
to the average American—but not to 
many a wise industrialist who realizes 
that the Red switch to the “class strug- 
gle” program bodes ill for the post- 
war years. 

While Stalin was being supplied 
lend-lease, Earl Browder and his Com- 
munist Political Association were wav- 
ing the American flag and frantically 
protesting any and all strikes. They 
were using their entire influence on 
the CIO and AFL to carry out the 
“no strike” policy. Now that Browder 
has been ousted from leadership, in a 
move palpably directed by the new 
Soviet foreign policy, the CPA will 
again revert to the Communist Party 
title. At its convention, held recently 
in New York, it emphasized that its 
main strength will be in the labor 
movement, 

Once, again “industrial cells” will 
be built by the Reds in all industries 
where they have AFL and CIO mem- 
bers. The slightest issue that might 
provoke unrest and lead to strikes and 
slow-downs will be utilized by these 
“cells” as major factors in a gigantic 
Communist recruiting campaign. 

During the past five years, Com- 
munist infiltration into the CIO has 
increased substantially. In 1943 the 
House Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities listed the following C1O unions 
in which “Communist leadership is 
strongly entrenched”: American Com- 
munications Association; Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians; Fur Workers; Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union; Fishermen and Allied Workers 


of America; Woodworkers; Marine 





Howarp Rusumore is Labor Editor of the 
New York Journal-American. 
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Will Communists Sabotage 
Reconversion Plans? 


By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


Cooks and Stewards; National Mari- 
time Union; State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Workers; Transport Workers; 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied. Workers; Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers; Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers; United Federal 
Workers; Furniture Workers; Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers; Office 
and Professional Workers; Packing- 
house Workers; Shoe Workers and 
Allied Produce Workers. 

These are unions under Communist 
influence. But the Reds have leader- 
ship in many locals of such powerful 
CIO unions as the Auto Workers and 
Steel Workers, where “cells” of vet- 
eran comrades are being called on to 
expand their agitational activities. 


UNION CONTROL INCREASING 


Emphasis on the role of Communists 
in both the CIO and AFL was stressed 
at the recent national convention of 
the Communist Party in New York, 
at which 41 of the 93 delegates were 
CIO men and women. Although this 
meeting was closed to the press, it 
was learned by this writer that the 
convention set up a special “Trade 






































































Union Committee of 100” to lead the 
new “class struggle” policy, working 
through Communist “cells” of Party 
members in both CIO and AFL. 

In addition, the convention named 
to its national committee high rank. 
ing members of the CIO executive 
board, whose names are being kept 
secret even from the membership. On 
its top political committee, the Com- 
munist Party will have such “labor” 
leaders as Louis Weinstock, Painters’ 
Union, AFL; Josh Lawrence, National 
Maritime Union, CIO; and _ Irving 
Potash, Fur Workers’ Union. Also 
represented in the Red command are 
Ruth Young and William Sentner, 
both major officers in the United Ra. 
dio and Electrical Workers’ Union, 
ClO. 

In still another sinister move, the 
convention made plans for its 11,000 
comrades now in the armed service to 
enter labor unions upon their dis- 
charge and set up “trade union” Posts 
within the American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

What will be tomorrow’s policy? 
The following examples are signifi- 
cant. 


Strikes will be fomented te gain control of trade unions 
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The National Maritime Union, a 

wer on the New York waterfront, 
with strong locals along the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Gulf, dropped its 
“Keep the Ships Sailing” ballyhoo two 
weeks after the American Communists 
announced that they would revert to 
the “class struggle” program of the 
riotous days of 1936-37-38. 


STRIKES AND SLOW-DOWNS 


In protest at bonus cuts for seamen, 
the NMU had huge picket lines in 
front of more than 30 War Shipping 
Administration offices throughout the 
nation, despite pleas by WSA officials 
that the picket lines would seriously 
impede a manpower recruiting drive. 
The WSA pointed out that thousands 
of seamen were needed to help bring 
troops from Europe; but Joseph Cur- 
ran, Red president of the union, who 
had castigated strikes when Russia 
was at war, did not call off his picket 
lines. 

Another Red-controlled union, the 
Transport Workers, paralyzed New 
York bus traffic in a two-weeks’ slow- 
down during the same period. 


In Detroit and Akron, Communists 


in locals of the Auto and Rubber 
Workers joined with other left-wing 
elements in a strike wave that seriously 
tied up production for the Pacific war. 

How will the new party program be 
put into effect? 


William Z. Foster, who has now 
taken the leadership of the trade union 
drive, following Browder’s ouster 
from the Communist Party, “laid 
dewn the line” by declaring: 


“To work in reactionary trade 
unions and skilfully to gain control 
of them, to win the confidence of the 
broad masses of the industrially or- 
ganized workers, to change and re- 
move from their posts the reformist 
leaders, represent important tasks in 
the preparatory period to a Soviet 
America.” i 

Through their hundreds of thou- 
sands of CIO followers, the Commu- 
nist program will be: 


Demands for minimum wages; full 
overtime; fighting personnel reduc- 
tions; 60,000,000 jobs; closed shops; 
“security” wages to be paid by em- 
ployers; and, finally, dominance of all 
unions by the Communist Party 
through their hundreds of cells in every 


major industry from coast to coast. 

The first drive will come from the 
CIO, where the Communists have 18 
representatives on the executive board, 
including such leaders of strong 
unions as Reid Robinson, Michael J. 
Quill, Joseph Curran, Donald Hender- 
son, Lewis A. Berne, Grant W. Oakes 
and a number of others. 


SWITCH IN TACTICS 


Wherever the Communists had con- 
trol, the CIO unions opposed lend- 
lease to Britain during the Stalin-Hit- 
ler non-aggression pact. The strikes in 
North American Aviation, Allis-Chal- 
mers and other plants engaged in pre- 
paredness in the grim 1940-41 years 
were led by Communists determined 
that Stalin would stay at peace with 
Hitler. But when the Nazis double- 
crossed their former ally, the CIO 
Red-led unions were the first to scream 
for all-out production, to affirm the 
“no strike” pledge and to stifle de- 
mands for wage increases. 

Now, with Stalin’s foreign policy 
calling for changes throughout the 
Communist International, his Ameri- 
can followers are once again whooping 
it up for the class war. 


“Who Gets the Gravy?” 


WAS much interested in reading the 

article quoted from the “United 
Mine Worker” entitled “Who gets 
gravy?” in your July 15 “Behind the 
Labor Scene.” 

The writer states that “a suit of 
clothes selling for $45 involves about 
$5 in actual labor costs. Again, who 
gets the profits?” 

What becomes of the extra $40? 
Let’s take a view of the facts. Back 
of the labor is a sewing machine, and 
back of the sewing machine a factory 
building, and back of the factory 
building a real estate transaction, and 
back of that someone had to save 
some money or borrow it from a bank, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Let’s look at the sewing machine: 
Back of that are labor costs, and ma- 
chine tools, and steel mills, and rail- 
roads to carry the ore and the finished 
product, and the mining of coal; and 
back of that are railroad tracks and 
ears and locomotives, and buildings 
and management. 

And back of the factory building 
are excavating machines, and rock 
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drills, and trucks, and masons, and 
carpenters, and painters, and tin- 
smiths; foundrymen to cast the radi- 
ators; architects to design the build- 
ings and elevators and lighting and 
heating; and again someone had to 
find the money to build. 

Can anyone in their right mind 
question the fact that at every step 
along the way “labor” took a share 
of the cost? So added to the $5 which 
went into labor on the suit of clothes 
are innumerable labor costs which, 
added together, make a sizable share 
of the final selling price. 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


And the men who put up the cash 
to build the factories to make the ma- 
chine tools and the sewing machines, 
and the trucks, could wear only one 
suit of clothes at a time. And, if by 
combining the hundreds of operations, 
they were able to make a small profit 
on each suit, is it‘ not true that this 
method of everybody combining to 
make a finished product has enabled 
the man who works as well as the man 


who puts up the money to buy his 
clothes better made, and more cheaply 
than if he raised the sheep, sheared 
them, spun the thread, fabricated the 
material, cut the cloth and made the 
clothes all by himself as our fore- 
fathers did? 


And the man who has saved the mon- 
ey to build the factory has had to leave 
his excess over what it costs him to 
live in a bank which loans the money 
to others to build machines and fac- 
tories and likewise put men to work; 
so even the excess savings or profits 
in cost cases are helping in America 
to put men to work. 


Those who base conclusions on the 
completion of the final product and 
overlook the hundreds of steps which 
lead from all directions to a central 
place where cloth and thread and but- 
tons and trimmings are made into a 
$45 suit, are thinking superficially and 
leading other thoughtless persons to 
conclusions which are not only untrue 
but are also harmful to our national 
tdeming. —Jrre. Hess Barr. 











Forbes Post-War Job Chart 


Prepared by Science Research Associates 


vate post-war planning, Science 

Research Associates has here 
tabulated leading military job classi- 
fications, together with their civilian 
counterparts. The chart makes no at- 
tempt to list ali military occupations, 
since there are some 500 different clas- 
sifications in the Army alone, not to 
mention the Navy billets. However, 
every attempt has been made to choose 
the most representative. 


Army jobs involving the operation 
of railroads, and other jobs which 
have identical counterparts in civilian 
life, have been omitted. 

The fact that additional training 


oe assist fighting men in their pri- 


will be needed for many civilian jobs — 


should not stump a service man. The 
GI Bill of Rights provides for educa- 
tion and the Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Administration of the Office of 
War Mobilization will send any service 
man a copy of the pamphlet, Your 
RiGHTS AND BENEFITS. 


There are many things to consider 
in choosing an occupation. Is the work 
congenial? Will earnings be satisfac- 
tory? What possibilities are there for 
promotion? Are jobs restricted to cer- 
tain localities? The chart doesn’t at- 
tempt to answer all these questions, 
but the books listed in the last column 
of the civilian section will. 


How to Use the Chart 

First find your military occupation, 
or the one closest to it, in the Army or 
Navy list below. (In some cases, such 
as cook or pilot, Army and Navy oc. 
cupations are similar; these are listed 
only once under one service.) In the 
column to the left of the title of your 
military job you will find one or more 
key numbers. These numbers refer to 
the civilian job listings on page 3. By 
checking your key nu on the 
civilian job list you will find the vari. 
ous types of occupations for which 
your special military training has fitted 
you, together with descriptions of the 


work and names of reference books. 





THE ARMY 








Key Number 
19, 25, 43, 48, 49: 
13, 14, 48, 62 


3, 6, 20, 25, 26, 35, 36 
19, 32 


6, 25, 34 ARMORER 

6, 25, 34, 35, 36, 37 ARTILLERY MECHANIC 

19, 25, 49, 64 Boms Satvace TECHNICIAN 
16, 19, 25, 43, 49, 64 BoMBARDIER 

1], 20, 22, 29, 44, 66 CAMOFLEUR 

5, 15, 44, 46 CARTOGRAPHER 

13, 45, 54, 61, 63 CLASSIFICATION SPECIALIST 
8, 10, 13, 24, 27, 42 CLERK 
48, 60, 62 Comsat Securrry NCO 
48, 52, 53, 62 Communications Curr 
10, 13, 24, 28, 31, 59 CrYPTOGRAPHIC TECHNICIAN 
19, 25, 40 DEMOLITION SPECIALIST 

5, 15, 18, 60, 61 DrarrsMAN 

1, 8, 10, 13, 14, 27, 42,59 Frnanciat Cierx 

6, 19, 25, 37, 60 Gun CrREwMAN 

16, 25, 49, 52, 62, 64 INSTRUMENT MECHANIC 

15, 48, 60 Intetuicencs NCO 

13, 28, 48, 52, 62 Intercert OPERATOR 
28, 56, 57, 61 INTERPRETER 

30, 66 LeaTHeR AnD Canvas WORKER 
15, 18, 46, 59, 61 Master GUNNER 


Title of Military Occupation 


AERIAL GUNNER 
Airncrart DispaTCHER 


Arptane Enctne MECHANIC . 


Ammunition HANDLER 


Duties of Military Occupation 


Loads, fires aerial machine guns. Makes minor repairs. 
Handles arrival and departure of planes from a flying field. 
Keeps records. 

Inspects, cleans and repairs plane engines and exterior. 
Loads, unloads and stores ammunition at various supply points. 
Maintains, services and makes minor repairs on small arms 
weapons, using hand tools. 

Inspects, tests and repairs artillery. Uses heavy hand tools 
and machine tools. Reads blueprints. 

Disposes of unexploded enemy bombs, surveys bombed areas. 
Releases bombs on enemy targets. Understands care of pre- 
cision instruments. Reads maps. Fires machine guns. 
Conceals military installations by means of paint and covering 
with nets. Constructs wooden frames for nets. Dyes cloth. 
Draws maps using drafting instruments and colored paints. 
Conducts interviews in order to assign men to military jobs. 
Gives psychological tests. Prepares various types of reports. 
Is responsible for office routine. Performs paper work using 
typewriter and other office equipment. 


, Precedes main attacking element in combat. Reads maps. 


Supervises installation, operation and maintenance of wire, 
radio, message-center, cr air-ground contact stations. 

Decodes and deciphers messages. Analyzes codes. Typewrites. 
Uses explosives to destroy bridges, roads, buildings, etc. 
Uses draftsman’s instruments to prepare complete, accurate 
working plans from photos or rough engineer's notes. 
Processes and computes vouchers for pay allowances, etc. Main- 
tains collection and disbursement schedules. 

Loads, aims and fires heavier weapons and services them. Esti- 
mates range and sets sights for smaller weapons. 

Services and makes repairs on precision instruments. 
Collects, interprets and evaluates data on enemy activities. 
Preserves information in form of maps, photos, records. 
Receives and transmits code or speech messages in German 
or Japanese. Uses Morse code and typewriter. 

Translates to and from a foreign 

Lays out, cuts, sews, cements and fits leather and canvas into 
tents, tarpaulins, and other items of equipment. 

Does surveying, drafting, mapping and phctography. Also plans 
and supervises field survey operations. 





























Key Number 
23, 38, 63, 68 
6, 16, 19, 25 
5, 15, 60 


_ 


Saas 
SREZRa 
S22 


52, 59 
» 60, 62 
, 53, 60 
2, 27, 45, 53, 56, 57 
6, 19, 25 


6, 16, 19, 32 
$2, 36, 39 : 
6, 25, 36 


48, 59, 61 


Key Number 


13, 52 

6, 26, 34, 35, 36, 37 
8, 7, 47, 58, 65 

20, 39 

55 

9, 2 

7,1 


, 47 


1, 33 
1, 66 
16, 17, 49, 50, 51, 52, 62 
16, 17, 49, 52, 62 


21, 39, 47, 50 
12, 16, 19, 40, 43, 49 


23, 38, 63, 68 
17, 21, 33, 34, 36, 37 


55 
3, 7, 34, 47, 58, 65 
16, 17, 21, 34, 37, 50 


41, 54 
6, 20, 30, 66 


23, 38, 55, 63, 68 
46 
39, 49, 52, 60, 62 


16, 17, 49, 51, 52 


13, 16, 17, 42, 48, 52, 53, 62 


6, 16, 20, 39, 52 

55 

6, 9, 34, 47, 58, 65 
15, 31, 39, 60, 62 

1, 10, 13, 55, 56 


1, 10, 13, 42, 56, 57 


Title of Military Occupation 


MepicaL CorpsMAN 
Mine Detector Operator 
Operations NCO 


Pitot, AIRPLANE OR GLIDER 
PONTONEER 

Pusiic Rerations Man 
Rapar Operator 

Rance SEcTION OPERATOR 
RECONNAISSANCE 


RECRUITING CANVASSER 
RIFLEMAN 


SuspMARINE Mine Loaper 
SuBMaARINE MINE PLANTER 
TANK CREWMAN 


TraFric ANALYST 


Duties of Military Occupation 


Administers first aid and performs minor surgery. 

Detects and disassembles enemy mines. 

Assists in maintaining intelligence. Also supervises clerical 
work, maintains maps of combat area, routes combat orders. 
Operates military planes or gliders. 

Assembles, maintains ponton bridges. Uses pick and shovel. 
Writes and releases military publicity. 

Assembles, operates and disassembles radar equipment. 
Operates and maintains range-finding equipment. 

By reconnoitering in enemy territory obtains information about 
enemy strength. Drives motor vehicles, maintains radio contact. 
Obtains enlistments through interviews. Makes speeches. 
Loads, aims and fires rifle. Cleans, oils, and field-strips weap- 
ons. Reads maps, uses compass. 

Loads and packs high explosive in submarine mine cases. 
Assembles electrical devices to the unit. Uses hand tools. 
Lowers and raises submarine mines. Uses all types of anchors, 
buoys, cables, ropes. 

Drives tanks, operates radio, fires weapons. Checks equipment 
and services guns. 

Edits, prepares, logs and tabulates allied or enemy communi- 
cations traffic. Must know Japanese and cryptography. 


THE NAVY 


Title of Military Occupation 


AEROGRAPHER’S MATE 


Aviation Macuinist’s MATE 


AviaTION METALSMITH 
Boatswain’s Mate 
BAKER 

BoImLERMAKER 
CARPENTER’S MATE 


ELECTRICIAN’s MATE 
FireE-CONTROL MAN 


FIREMAN 
Gunner’s MATE 


Hospitat APPRENTICE 
Macainist’s MATE 


Mess ATTENDANT 
METALSMITH 
Motor Macuinist’s Mate 


MusIcIAN 
PARACHUTE RIGGER 


Puarmacist’s MATE 
PHoTocRAPHER’s MATE 
QUARTERMASTER 
RADARMAN 

RaDIOMAN 

SEAMAN 

Surp’s Cook 
SHIPFITTER 

SIGNALMAN 

SrewarpD, Orricer’s OR 


ComMMISSARY 
STOREKEEPER 


Duties of Military Occupation 


Observes and reports weather conditions. Uses typewriter. 
Repairs and makes adjustments of plane engines and parts. 
Repairs plane metal work. 

Acts as steersman. Repairs canvas. Does rigging and rope work. 


* Bakes bread and pastries. 


Maintains ship’s boilers. Does occasional brick work. 

Does all kinds of wood work using hand and power tools. 
Also calking and linoleum work. 

Repairs electrical circuits and motors. 

Adjusts and maintains fire-control instruments. Operates in- 
struments which control guns. Knows electrical theory. 
Tends boilers and engines. Pipe fitting and brick repair. 
Fires guns and handles ammunition. Also proves guns and 
ammunition and makes some gun repairs. 

First aid and nursing duties. Performs minor surgery. 

Makes metal parts for machinery. Operates machine tools. 
Cares for and operates machinery. 

Waits on table. Assists in preparation of food. Operates laun- 
dry equipment. 

Repairs piping and does all kinds of sheet metal work. Does 
welding. Operates hand and machine tools. 

Operates and maintains internal combustion engines and auxil- 
iary machinery. Operates machine tools for repair work. 
Reads music and plays band instruments. 


Packs and repairs parachutes using sewing machine. Also 


works with other fabrics. 

Does nursing. Sterilizes surgical instruments and prepares food 
for sick. Administers anesthetics, compounds drugs. 

Operates, installs and repairs photographic equipment. De- 
velops and prints stills, operates motion picture cameras. 
Acts as steersman. Does signalling. Computes time and deter- 
mines position. Takes soundings and knows some meteorology. 
Operates radar equipment and interprets results. Has knowl- 
edge of electrical theory. ; 
Regulates and repairs radio equipment and sends and receives 
messages.. Uses typewriter. 

General deck duties. Signals by semaphore. Uses ropes. 
Prepares food. Cuts meats. Plans meals. 

Does pipe fitting and welding as well as general metal work. 
Knows navigation, signaling systems, some meteorology. 
Makes up menus and keeps inventory records. Estimates and 
buys food and supervises its preparation. 

Procures and dispenses clothing and ship’s stores, making in- 
ventory records and keeping payroll reports. Uses typewriter. 
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16, 


9, 


10, 


10. 


ll. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 





Key Number 
19, 25, 34, 47, 52, 65 


12, 13, 21, 26, 34, 47 





18, 24, 27, 31, 42, 45 


Title of Military Occupation 
TORPEDOMAN 


Water TENDER 


YEOMAN 








Duties of Military Occupation 
Lubricates torpedoes and torpedo tubes and fires torpedoes. 


Assembles depth control mechanisms. Does welding. 


Operates fireroom equipment providing the proper amount of 


fuel. Keeps fuel record. Does some’ boiler repair work. 


Takes dictation and uses typewriter. 


CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Key Occupation 


. ACCOUNTANT 

. ADVERTISING Business 
. Amcrart INDUSTRY 

. AtRPLANE PILoT 

. ARTIST 

. ASSEMBLER 

. Auromosite INpusTRY 
. Bank WorKER 


. BOILERMAKER 


BooKKEEPER 


CARPENTER 
Cuemicat INDUSTRY 


Cierk (Any Type) 


Job Description 


Examines, analyzes, verifies business records. 


Originates advertising copy or does other 
work connected with advertising campaigns. 
Any type of work connected with airplane 
fabrication. 

Operates airplanes for airlines, aircraft 
manufacturers or private owners. 

Produces creative art work of various types 
—painting, advertising, designing, etc. 

Puts together mechanical units or fabricated 
parts to form complete units. 

Any type of work connected with manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles. 

Various types of work connected with bank- 
ing institutions. 

Performs machine operations to make boilers, 
tanks, vats, made of heavy metal plates. 
Keeps records of business establishments. 


Erects wood structures, installs woodwork. 
Technical or operating jobs connected with 
manufacture of chemicals. 
Performs office paper work. Specializes ac- 
cording to subject handled. 


DispatcHer (PLANE OR Ratroap) Directs movements of cars or planes sending 


DRAFTSMAN 

ELectricaL APPLIANCE REPAIRMAN 
ELECTRICIAN 

ENGINEER 


Exp.osives INDUSTRY 


. Fapric or CanvAS WORKER 


FirEMAN 
GARMENT WORKER 


Hosprtat ORDERLY 


24. Hore. Room C.ierx 


25. 
26. 


27. 


INSPECTOR 
INSTALLER 


INSURANCE 


28. INTERPRETER 


29. 


LanpscaPe ARCHITECT 


30. LeatHer WorKER 


31. 


LrpRARIAN 






and receiving information over radio. 
Prepares accurate working drawings using 
triangle, T-Square and other tools. 

Puts together or repairs electrical equipment. 
Parts are usually small. 

Lays out, assembles, installs, repairs electri- 
cal systems and fixtures. 

Highest grade technical job in any of sev- 
eral fields depending on specialty chosen. 
Any job connected with manufacture, han- 
dling or storage of explosives. 

Lays out, cuts and sews fabric for tents, 
canopies, awnings, planes, etc. 


Tends boilers of locomotive, marine or sta- 
tionary engines by supplying fuel. 
Performs operations connected with manu- 
facture of various types of wearing apparel. 
Lifts or wheels patients in hospital. Bathes 
and dresses patients. Does odd jobs. 
Registers and assigns rooms to hotel guests, 
keeping records. 

Examines articles in order to determine 
flaws in manufacturing. 

Installs or repairs any kind of motor or 
machinery for industrial purposes. 

Any job connected with issuing of policies. 
Translates spoken foreign languages into 
English and vice versa. 


Plans and directs conversion of land area 
into landscaped terrain. 

Performs operations needed in manufacture 
of leather objects. 

Manages libraries, selecting and purchasing 
books, cataloging, keeping records, ‘etc. 
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53. 
54, 
56. 
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58. SHeet Meta, Worker 


59. 
60. 


61. 


63. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Key Occupation 


32. LONGSHOREMAN 

. MACHINE OPERATOR 

. MACHINIST 

. MecHAnic, AIRPLANE 

. Mecnanic, Auto 

. MECHANIC, GENERAL 

. MepicaL TECHNICIAN 

. MercHant Marine 

. Minine Inpustry 

. Musician 

. Orrice Macuine OPERATOR 
. Orrice Macuine Repairman 


. PAINTER OR DECORATOR 


PERSONNEL WORKER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


. PLUMBER 
. Porice Worx 


. Precision INSTRUMENT MAKER 


Pusuic Utirities 


Rapar 


52. Rapio Inpustry 


Rapio BroaDcasTinc 
Recreation WORKER 
Restaurant WorKER 
RETAILING 


SALESMAN 


StatisticaL Worker 
SURVEYOR 


TEACHER 


62. TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


THERAPIST 


64. WaTCHMAKER 


WELDER 
Woopworker or UPHOLSTERER 


Writer 


68. X-Ray TEecHNICIAN 


Job Description 


Loads and unloads merchandise from car- 
riers to warehouses, etc. 

Operates any type of device which alters 
shape or condition of raw materials. 
Carries out to completion construction and 
repair of metal parts. and machines. 
Repairs and adjusts plane engines, instru- 
ments or fuselage accessories. 

Repairs auto motors, clutches, transmissions, 
and body, using various tools. 

Repairs mechanical equipment of all kinds, 
mainly in industrial plants. . 

Performs routine tests and does research 
work in medical laboratories. 

Any of the jobs connected with operation of 
merchant vessels. 

Drilling, blasting and removing coal or min- 
eral ores from underground mines. 

Plays one or more instruments, may arrange 
music and conduct orchestra or band. 
Operates any of several types of computing 
machines. 

Inspects, adjusts, repairs and cleans all 
types of office machines. 

Matches and mixes pigments and paints, 
interior or exterior surfaces. 

Interviews and hires prospective employees, 
keeps records. 

Operates cameras and/or performs dark- 
room work of developing and printing. 
Installs air, gas, water and waste disposal 
systems; keeps them in repair. 

Enforces law and maintains peace. 


Makes or repairs precision eee such 
as meters, gages, gyroscopes, 

Duties connected with public Utilities. Pro- 
duction and distribution of power. 
Manufacture, repair or operation of various 
types of civilian radar equipment. 
Assembling, installation or repair of radio 
equipment. 

Any of several specialized jubs including 
announcing, control-room operation, etc. 
Organizes and directs all types of recrea- 
tional activities for groups. 

Any of several specialized jobs connected 
with food preparation. 

Duties connected with sale of merchandise 
to the public in retail stores. 

Solicits business for wholesalers, jobbers. 
Fabricates sheet metal by cutting, bending, 
crimping, welding, riveting, soldering. 
Compiles and tabulates figures using office 
machines. Specialty depends on field. 
Determines exact areas of tracts, obtains 
data for maps, establishes boundary lines. 
Instructs classes of students, usually special- 
izing in one or two’ subjects. 

Any job connected with the installation, 
operation or repair of these services. 
Sub-professional duties connected with treat- 
ment of physically handicapped. 

Cleans, adjusts and repairs watches and 
similar delicate instruments. 


’ Fuses together metal units using acetylene, 


arc or resistance welding devices. 
Fabricates various kinds of lumber products 
and furniture, using hand and power tools. 
Produces original writing—stories, novels, 
plays, articles, etc. 

Operates X-Ray equipment used for medical 


_ treatment, develops plates, makes reports. 
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James F. Lincoln: 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 


66 ELLO;; Lincoln Electric Co.? 
May I speak to Mr. Lincoln?” 


Then, in a moment, a boom- 
ing voice: “Jim Lincoln speaking. 
What can I do for you?” 

You are now connected with one of 
the few top-flight executives in Amer- 
ica who does not have a battery of 
secretaries and smart young men ask- 
ing you to give your name, show your 
teeth, say A-a-h-h or bring in your 
birth certificate before making contact 
with the boss. You simply call and ask 
for him and he answers like any ordi- 
nary human being, for that’s. what 
he is. 

It’s a hot day. He’s seated at his 
desk in a plain, spacious office; his 
sleeves are rolled up over his massive 
arms; his collarless shirt is turned in 
V fashion at the neck. He is comfort- 
able, natural, at ease—and so are you. 


DON'T UNDERESTIMATE PEOPLE 


“My biggest mistake? Well, let’s see 
now. Was it when I had typhoid fever 
at an inopportune time, or voted for 
my opponent as captain of the football 
team, thus electing him, or refused to 
become an engineer for Westinghouse 
Electric? 

“No, I’m confident that my greatest 
mistake was that for many years | 
underestimated the latent ability in 
other human beings. I was a smart 
guy! I knew all the answers! I made 
the decisions and of course they were 
right—I thought. But gradually it be- 
gan to dawn on me that however smart 
a man is, there are others smarter. 
And no greater blunder can be made 
than to underestimate your enemy, 
your friend or your associate. If I 
had learned this 30 years ago, greater 
progress would have been made by 
me and by my company. 

“Any organization which has as 
many as 100 men will have numerous 
people who, on any given subject, will 
know as much or more than the boss. 
Don’t ever forget this. 

“Smart management today is going 
to try to pool the sum total of the 
knowledge of its workers,” says Lin- 


coln. Then, reverting to his football 
days: “Don’t try to call all the sig- 
nals; just select the plays. 

“When men feel you are depending 
on them and have confidence in them 
they naturally grow stronger. It’s this 
reservoir of latent ability which, if 
tapped, turns a mediocre man into a 
productive, resourceful worker. Some 
men loaf through a week at the fac- 
tory. But on Sunday they go out and 
compete with all their strength in ten- 
nis, baseball or golf, literally wearing 
themselves out. Why? Because their 
heart is in it. 

“When I recovered from the blun- 
der of having supreme confidence in 
my own ability and began to trust and 
believe in the ability of others and call 
upon this force, our factory not only 
went great guns but my own outlook 
on life bettered.” 

This sums up the philosophy of Jim 
Lincoln, who has become the greatest 
exponent of the incentive system in 
industry. His factory is plain; he does 
not coddle his workers. He says to 
them: “If you will work hard and put 
yourself into your job, we can pro- 
duce more for less and you may share 
in the profits.” This plan has worked 
so well that during the last 10 years 
the average pay per worker has been 


upped from $1,300 to $5.400 a year. 





Believes in his workers 


Ul 


This caused the Government to step 
in and say, through one of its bureau- 
crats, that no man who works with 
his hands is worth $5,000 a year, and 
that Lincoln was only paying this stag. 
gering sum in order to escape taxes. At 
this Lincoln gave his loudest laugh 
and showed his most cynical smile. 

Ten years ago the plant had 220 
workers; now there are 1,000. No man 
has ever been let out because of lack 
of work. Cost of production is 40% 
less than 10 years ago. Dividends 
have increased from $2 to $6 per 
share. A dividend has never. been 
skipped. 

The Government said the incentive 
pay was illegal and brought suit to 
recover $1,600,000. “If we employ 
3,500 instead of 1,000 men, would you 
penalize us for producing the same 
amount?” asked Lincoln. The answer 
was “No.” “All right then,” he re- 
plied, “we have released 2,500 men 
for service in the Army or in the fac- 
tories of our competitors and you 


want to take away $1,600,000.” 


PLAY FAIR AND SQUARE 


Lincoln believes there is a funda- 
mental law of the universe greater 
than any creed or constitution. It is 
the law of fair play and square deal- 
ing. He asserts that all great com- 
panies have started from scratch with 
a man and an idea. In 1896 his broth- 
er, who had been cleaned out in one 
business, borrowed $150 and started 
working in the basement of his Cleve- 
land home. No outside financial help 
has ever been received. And the com- 
pany doesn’t owe a cent. Jim Lincoln 
has been executive head since 1914. 

Over six feet tall and weighing 230 
pounds, Lincoln today is as hard as 
nails, refuses to wear an overcoat in 
the coldest weather. He was born on 
an Ohio farm, where he saved enough 
money to attend Ohio State to study 
engineering. Captain and fullback of 
the football team during his last year, 
he played every minute of a 10-game 
schedule. 

In the words of one of Lincoln’s 
admirers, the president of one of 
Cleveland’s oldest factories: “When an 
industrialist can produce more and 
more, better and better, for less and 
less; when he can each year increase 
dividends to his stockholders and pay 
his workers an average of $5,000 per 
year, that man reflects honor upon 
industry and the free competitive en- 
terprise system which has made 
America great.” 
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“Which way would | live longer?” 


1c 


ptt and long life are not apt 
to go together. 


In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
ciably higher than average! 


It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Don’t let it! 
Excessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder all the 
tme. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs--and 
diabetes, too! 


Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 
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making you fat. Occasionally, of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
turbance, which requires expert medical 
attention for correction or control. 


But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 


Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 


And never use so-called “reducing 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight. 





Once you’re over 30 it becomes more 
difficult to take off overweight. 


Youngsters—particularly girls in their 
teens—should be especially careful not to 
undermine their health on risky “health” 
diets. 


If you are interested in watching your 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight.” 
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GOOD money-making activity of 
A the future is the fish pond indus: 

try. Missouri alone has built 
45,516 of them in the past six years, 
Texas has completed 116,000, Illinois, 
Alabama, Oklahoma and other states 
have made many more, 

This sudden splurge of making holes 
in the ground and putting water in 
them isn’t a new idea, but we have 
only recently learned how to make 
fish like them in fishable quantities, 
At the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, where much of the know. 
how was developed, Dr. E. V. Smith 
and Dr. H. S. Swingle have discovered 
through years of experiment that ponds 
must be fertilized to produce lots of 
algae, or microscopic plants, upon 
which water insects feed. These insects 
in turn supply food for fish, It’s the 
lack of such food, rather than too 
much fishing, that has depleted so 
many ponds. In fact, if a good supply 
of the food is kept available there's 
more danger of underfishing the pond 
than overfishing it. The pond popula. 
tion increases so rapidly that there 
isn't enough food to go around, When 
that happens the finny tribe starves 
down to such runty sizes that no an- 
gler craves to catch them. 


MANY POSSIBILITIES 


Now if you want to share the $10 


which the sporting fisherman will pay - 


for the fun and excitement of catching 
a dollar's worth of fish, you'll have to 
furnish him a pond that will give him 
at least a few fish a day instead of a 
depleted water hole with only a few 
nibbles. If he has luck he'll keep com- 
ing back and maybe get his friends 
started. There's nothing with more 


propaganda power than a good fish * 


story. 

But you can do more with these 
ponds than sell angling privileges. If 
the anglers to whom you sell permits 
don’t catch enough to keep the pond 
population down to a reasonable level 
you can fish it down yourself and sell 
the meat. You can make money offer- 
ing it for swimming, boating and other 
recreational activities. And you can 


Opportunities 
...in fish culture 


use it to water livestock—there’s no 
end to the service of a good water hole. 
Few ponds as yet propagate fish for 
sale as food, but game authorities in 
many states foresee this as a coming 
source of great revenue, Most of the 
returns so far are in the sale of fishing 
privileges, sale of fingerlings for bait 
and the propagation of fish worms on 
the side for those who buy fishing 
permits, Authorities insist that a well- 
managed pond will produce 300 to 600 
pounds of fish per acre at a cost of 
three to six cents a pound, 

Pond sizes run all the way from a 
quarter acre up to 50 or 100 acres or 
more, The bigger the water area, how- 
ever, the more work and expense of 
handling it. To construct one all you 
need is a field and a creek. With this 
start a low earth dam will turn the 
field into a shallow pond. One of the 
most desirable sites is a small valley 
with steep hills for a good watershed. 
In many cases water can come from 
springs, flowing wells, streams or run- 
off terrace fields. Sometimes you can 
divert water from a creek or river by 
a ditch, or pump it from such a source 
to the pond site, The pond should have 
a maximum depth of approximately 
eight feet. 

The water should not be muddy and 
should have plenty of sunlight and 
minerals, A 6-8-4 commercial fertilizer, 
plus LO pounds of nitrate per acre, 
should be applied at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre at intervals from 
Spring to Fall. This produces an abun- 
dance of algae, the microscopic plants 
needed to provide plenty of food in- 
sects and hence plenty of fish. 
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You can get an abundance of free 
literature and information from the 
Soil Conservation Service, Washing. 
ton, D. C., or the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn. In many states, 
such as ‘Oklahoma, Alabama, etc., 
most of the ponds were built under 
the direct supervision of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. If you have this ser- 
vice available in your district you can 
get first-hand assistance. Another way 
to get the job done is to contract it 
directly to a pond construction engi: 
neer. 

Now, as to costs: A, D. Aldrich, 
Superintendent of Fisheries of Okla- 
homa, says that the average cost of 
building ponds in his state is approxi- 
mately $100 an acre. It’s mostly a la 
bor job. In Alabama, according to 
H. S. Swingle, father of the present 
fish pond development, the cost runs 
from $300 to $450 for a one to two 
acre pond if all the labor has to be 
hired. Cost per acre decreases as pond 
size increases, 


INCOME PROSPECTS 


Profits depend largely on how ag: 
gressive you are in promoting your 
puddle of water. Pond owners in Okla 
homa, says Aldrich, average around 
$50 an acre for sale of sporting priv- 
ileges alone. Where the lakes run to 
10 or 20 acres many of them add con- 
siderable revenue to this amount by 
renting boats, selling bait and permits 
for duck shooting. 

The total cash income taken in from 
one 100-acre lake in Georgia varied 
over a seven-year period from $7,000 
to $10,000 a year. One owner of 8 
small lake collected his $600 income 
all at one time by selling 60 families 
permits at $10 each, good for a whole 
year. Stock for such ponds may be 
secured from Federal hatcheries, 

A new day is dawning for the land: 
owner when he can take the most 
worthless land he has, put on it 4 
crop that needs no cultivation, raise 4 
product that is worth more than most 
rich land production and then sell the 
crop to anglers who will harvest it 
themselves. 
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NEW DIESELS ON 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
Speed Freight in the Great Midwest via 


THE TIME SAVING PEORIA GATEWAY 





To the Twin Diesel Locomotives, just placed in Through Freight 
Service on the Minneapolis-Peoria main line of the M. & St. L., is soon 
to be added a third. Now on order, it will consist like the others of 
three units developing 4,050 horsepower, weighing 690,000 pounds 
and geared to sustained speed of 65 miles an hour. 

Today, this Modern Power on a Modern Railway is helping 
more and more in moving War Freight to hasten America’s Victory 
over Japan. Tomorrow, it will be powering Fast Peacetime Trans- 
portation on 


7ve MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Recluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 33 KEY CITIES 





GENERAL OFFICES, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


Another Soldier Warns 
Against Group Clashes 


My series of articles in Fornes, “A 
Soldier Speaks,” has brought many 
comments from other service men, 
Some endorse, others disagree with 
my reading of how the minds of Gls 
are functioning, of what they want 
when they face the problem of re- 
entering civilian life. I'm glad to pre- 
sent the following thought-provoking 
expressions, sent by a fellow-soldier 


Millions of men and women who 
have been removed from the ordinary 
associations of civilian life will soon 
return home. All agree that they will 
play a part—how large or small, or 
in what direction, I don’t know—in 
moulding the social, political, econom- 
ic and religious life of America. 


“GROUP COMPLEXES" ABJURED 


Just how stable and constructive 
and wholesome an influence they will 
have will depend in large measure 
upon the whims, beliefs, etc., they 
pick up while in service, and upon the 
quality of leadership they will find 
back home. 

| hope that when the vast body of 
citizen soldiers returns to civilian life, 
they cease thinking in terms of “me 
and my buddies,” in the sense that the 
soldiers will regard themselves as a 
politically-physically intact group, even 
ajter they are civilians. 

1 feel we should move into 
the ordinary intercourse of civilian 
life with no group complexes, e.g.. 
“you lousy civilians” complex, the 
“gimme a bonus, bigger, bigger, big- 
ger” complex, “you ran a factory and 
cleaned up” complex. 

This is important for the immediate 
period of uncertainty after the war 
and for the years to come, for there 
will inevitably be scores of appeals to 
former soldiers to unite for this cause 
and that, some of which may be good, 
some bad for our country. 

If any mass is aroused to persecute 
blindly any section of the community 
it isn’t long before the same mass be- 
gins to seek other scapegoats. For our 
democracy that would be fatal. 

Without going into the history of 
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labor and unionism during the war, it 
is my impression that the record has 
been far from poor. There have been 
blunders and blunderers, but not only 
in the camps of labor. This is no time 
to sow dissension which is certain to 
bring disastrous effects to our nation 
after the war. We should not by in- 
ference or direct invitation invite the 
“nation’s defenders” to deal with any- 
body. Who is to say where the “na- 
tion’s defenders” will begin? And 
who, pray God, will tell them where 
to stop? 


ADVISES LABOR, CAPITAL 


Your magazine represents leadership 
to many people. It’s to you and other 
leaders that millions of unsure vets 
will turn for advice, for a program. 
These vets will be thinking in terms 
of wife and family, of children, of 
jobs and security. And they won't 
want things to get easily. They'll work 
for them hard. But they desire that 
when their wives are 45 or 50 they 
won't be broken down and worn out, 
that they won't live in mortal fear of 
losing their jobs and going to the 
poorhouse because they are industri- 
ally overage. 


| would like to see men in a position 
of industrial leadership approach the 
labor problem with an open mind, 
with the common good in mind, |] 
would like to see labor approach the 
problems of management in the same 
light. Many of us now serving with 
the armed forces are products of that 
era between 1928-40 when it appeared 
that the social, economic and sectional 
divisions within our country were 
readying for the last stand! And dur- 
ing that era certainly there was no 
successful effort to realize the achieve. 
ments to which our people are justly 
entitled by virtue of the possibilities 
the nation enjoys. 

We all recall the sit-down strikes, the 
mass layoffs, the WPA, and industry's 
futile attempts to get going again. We 
remember how charges were flung that 
“labor is trying to take over,” “the 
bosses are selfish and are starving us 
out.” And we haven’t forgotten that 
spectacle of the veterans’ march on 
Washington and the bloody aftermath! 
We simply can not have those things 
again, 

Let it not degenerate into a futility 
of desire to “change the system.” The 
war has made us prouder of America 
than any of us were before. We are 
coming home, millions strong, young 
in mind and body, convinced that for 
a country, we've got it! We’re going to 
bring a freshness and vitality to Amer- 
ica which will be all to the country’s 
good. We know what we want, for we 
certainly have had plenty of time to 
think it over. 


Television Takes to the Air 


TeLevision and FM radio programs 
right out of the clouds! That’s the 
promise of a Westinghouse and Glenn 
L. Martin Co. “stratovision” project 
whereby programs would be broadcast 
from airplanes cruising 30,000 feet up 
in the stratosphere. 

Television and FM waves travel in 
a straight line, extend only as far as 
the horizon. Unlike ordinary radio 
waves, they do not follow the earth’s 
curvature, This means that television 
broadcasts from the highest practical 
ground tower can not be received much 
more than 50 miles away. Shortwaves 
sent out from planes, however, would 
blanket the earth’s surface like a huge 
inverted ice cream cone, could cover a 
422-mile-wide receiving area, as com- 
pared with a ground transmitter cover- 


ing an area of approximately 100 
miles in diameter. 

This revolutionary concept envisions 
programs beamed directly upward 
from a ground studio to the plane, 
which in turn would “bounce” them 
back to earth. The plane would employ 
four television and five FM transmit: 
ters. A coast-to-coast network for re- 
laying these programs would simply 
require eight such stratosphere planes 
above strategic areas. 

It’s estimated that 14 such. planes, 
flying over fixed areas, would provide 
stratovision coverage for 51% of the 
nation’s area and 78% of its popula- 
tion, might even make present-day 
radio chains, consisting of hundreds 
of affiliated ground stations, a thing 
of the past. 
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Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 












So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 
So Free and Easy on the Draw... 


Copyright 1044, The American Tobacco Company 
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ORBES digests all labor publications 

—their circulation approaches 20,- 
000,000—and regularly presents char- 
acteristic extracts, without comment, 
on this page. 


LABOR PRESS EXPANDING 


From the Southern Teamster (AFL): 

Just a few short years ago labor, 
its representatives and rank and file 
members were not seekers of publicity. 
However, years of experience have 
taught us that labor’s story is never 
submitted to the general public in the 
daily presses .. . 

That is true because they are kept 
in operation by the industrialists who 
advertise in their papers. Therefore, 
they will not publish our news as it 
would be injurious to their financial 
structure. 

Today the labor press is expanding 
over the nation. Through this medium 
we must tell the world labor’s story 
to offset the thousands of columns of 
lies submitted by industrialists through 
the anti-labor press. = - 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES 


From Labor (AFL), official organ 
of the Railway Brotherhoods (circu- 
lation: 700,000) : 

Washington is swarming with lob- 
byists who know this country is at a 
turning-point in the long battle for 
public ownership of electric power. 
The lobbyists are determined to push 
developments in the direction desired 
by the “Power Trust.” 

At a lavish cocktail party in a swank 
Washington restaurant, newspaper re- 
porters this week were presented with 
a “Four-Point Program” prepared by 
167 big utility corporations . . . 

The most important “point” in the 
program says that “government-pro- 
duced power should be sold to existing 
power systems, to avoid costly dupli- 
cation” ... 

If Congress falls for that argument, 
a veteran of this fight pointed out, the 
private companies will keep control of 
power distribution and prices, which 
is what they want. 

Public ownership means little un- 
less it goes all the way through to the 
power consumers. 


“CLASS LEGISLATION" 


From /nternational Teamster (AFL), 
circulation: 437,276) : 

The Pennsylvania railroad doesn’t 
want to be prosecuted for violating the 
anti-trust laws . . . Instead it wants to 
have Congress pass a law which would 
exempt the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from what it naively calls “interfer- 
ence” from the anti-trust division of 
the Department of Justice. . . . It has 
sent out thousands of circulars with a 
letter from its president urging all 
stockholders and employees of the 
railroad to bring pressure on Congress 
to pass the Bulwinkle Bill (H.R. 
2536) ... 

This is a brazen piece of class legis- 
lation to help huge corporations ac- 
cused of crimes against the public. 
This arrogant action is what might be 
expected from an industry whose mot- 


to for many years was “the public be 
damned.” 


“LABOR PAYING HIGHEST TOLL” 


From Charlotte Labor Journal and 
Dixie Farm News (AFL): 

The Big Boys are praising President 
Truman now, and will continue to do 
so until our Chief Executive makes 
one step favoring the workers, and 
then they will light on him with both 
feet, and if he ever does one-half for 
the workers of our great nation that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did, he will be 
entered into the category of the eter- 
nally damned .. . 

Labor is paying the highest toll of 





| ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH! (By John M. Baer) 
































Behind the Labor Scene > 


any one class in this war, financially, 
in effort for production, in loss of life, 
wounded, and in every way, yet it is 
heralded daily as slacking on our gov- 
ernment. And this causes us to ponder, 
and ask our monopolistic press if they 
believe the public is devouring this 
“fodder,” without the aid of consid. 
erable salt, if they are trying to digest 
it at all. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


From Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 

We know that political action in the 
United States has never been accepted 
us the strong point of labor organiza- 
tions. There are some who still hold 
that we have no place in this picture. 

When we stop to think who elected 
Roosevelt and who defeated Churchill 
perhaps we will take a different view 
on the matter in the days to come. 


STIMULUS 
From Labor Review (AFL): 


Labor’s political victory in Great 
Britain has served as a stimulus to 
American labor just discovering its 
political sea legs. Typical reaction 
from Ohio workers: “After all, who 
in the h--- is labor but the people?” 


WHAT “FREE ENTERPRISE” MEANS 

The Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 

The “great captains of industry and 
finance” and some labor leaders have 
begun their bid for the return of gov- 
ernment to its rightful and, prior to 
1932, traditional owner—big business. 
Franklin Roosevelt, that great leader 
of the cause of humanity, is dead. 
Truman, who is said to be a “weak 
sister,” is in the White House. As soon 
as the war officially is won, big busi- 
ness will make a vigorous drive for 
power. It will try to give their greedy 
grab the aura of a great crusade to 
save the “foundation” stone of the 
American way . . . free enterprise. 

The truth is, however, that free en- 
terprise is not really what they want. 
Free enterprise to them means freedom 
of monopoly, freedom from labor 
unions, freedom from government rul- 
ings as to quality and price of product 
and, most of all, freedom to destroy 
small business for the sake of monop- 
oe 
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Are You Launching a New Product with. 


LIMITED CAPITAL? 


You’ve got the product, you’ve got the sales 
plans, the men and a sizeable piece of capital. 


But first you feel you’ve got to get a plant, 
and tools and machinery, and set up a pro- 
duction line. 


And it all takes capital! And when you get 
around to merchandising your product 
through the trade and to the consumer, that 
money is going to be spread woefully thin. 


“Divide and Conquer” 


Why not divide the job into “manufacture” 
and “distribution”, and concentrate your 
available capital and your manpower on one 
part at a time. BUT reverse the usual pro- 
cedure and get going on the distribution first. 


Get your product into the hands of dealers 
and to the public, without waiting to set up a 
factory of your own. That can come later, 
and in good time. 


The important thing is to get there with the 
goods t. Get entrenched in distribution 


ee 





channels ahead of the other fellow in the mad 
scramble for that pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods. 


Let Lewyt be your factory 


You can eliminate factory investment, in- 
ventory in materials and labor . . . and cut a 
sizeable chunk of time from your delivery 
schedule if you “‘Let Lewyt Do It’. 


You may find that we can actually save you 
money on the production. We are so accus- 
tomed to finding short cuts in tooling-up, 
economies in assembly methods, that getting 
a new job going in jig time and without lost 
motion comes natural. 


Let us take over the production end . . and 
you concentrate your capital and your efforts 
on the distribution. It’s a combination that 
can get you off to a head start in the con- 
sumer market on that new product of yours. 


* * 
Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, “‘Let 


Lewyt Do It” —the story of the Lewyt organization in pic- 
tures. Lewyt Corporation, 80 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N.Y. 
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y FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC 
“4 AND MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS AND SUB-ASSEMBLIES, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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Let's Get Down to 


Fundamentals 


HE trouble with 

people—workers and execu- 

tives alike—is that they seldom 
get right down to fundamentals.” 

That statement was made to me re- 
cently by a leading New England in- 
dustrialist. We had been talking about 
the increasingly vital problem of labor 
relations, and how various companies 
were planning to handle it in a peace- 
time economy. 

“What I mean by ‘getting down to 
fundamentals’ ought to be quite ob- 
vious,” he went on. “But unfortu- 
nately it doesn’t seem to be. And those 
who pride themselves on their ability 
to get to the root of a problem are 
sometimes the worst offenders. For ex- 
ample, take ‘capital’ and ‘labor.’ When 
most people discuss economics their 
talk sooner or later becomes centered 
around those two terms. And, usually, 
they think their discussion is on bed- 
rock, that they’ve gotten to the very 
heart of the matter.” 

“You don’t think they have?” I said. 

He gave me an accusing look. 

“Do you?” he countered. I hesitat- 
ed, and he continued. “Of course 
‘capital’ and labor’ represent two of 
the most basic groups in our society. 
Most of us are either in one group or 
the other. But any discussion based 
upon these two terms is still not predi- 
cated on the most fundamental fact of 


all.” 


too many 


OVERLOOKING THE OBVIOUS? 


“What's that?” I asked, as he 
paused. “Unless you mean that we're 
all human beings; but of course that’s 
understood.” 

He leveled a reproving finger at me. 

“Is it?” he said. “Ah, is it? It seems 
to me that the very way you made that 
statement is indicative of the general 
attitude—an attitude of taking such 
fundamentals too much for granted. 
We're often too prone to forget that 
basically we're all members of one 
family—the so-called homo sapiens. 
Sure, some men are laborers; and 
others represent management. But first 
of all we’re human beings, and until 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


we put that fact first in our thinking 
we're going to have trouble. 

“After all, in the long run both 
workers and executives want substan- 
tially the same _ things—satisfying 
work, a bit of recognition, a little 
leisure, a certain amount of security. 
And an adequate income is necessary 
to achieve them. But there’s the rub— 
that word ‘adequate.’ 

“Everyone, I suppose, would agree 
that a man is entitled to an ‘adequate’ 
income. No executive, I’m sure, would 
deny that. The question is: How much 
is adequate? That’s the point around 
which the difficulty revolves. And | 
don’t think we’re going to solve it 
until we stop dividing up humanity 
artificially into two groups called 
‘labor’ and ‘capital.’ 
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A story about straight 
thinking—and that may 
—_ you think straight 
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“Let’s ask ourselves the same ques- 
tion: How much income is adequate? 
But when we do let’s assume for the 
moment that any such groups as ‘capi- 
tal’ and ‘labor’ don’t exist, that in- 
stead we're all simply members of the 
human race. Can’t you see that the 
question now appears in an entirely 
different light? 

“I’m not suggesting, of course,” he 
continued, “that we should do away 
with the concepts of ‘labor’ and ‘capi- 
tal,’ even if that were possible. They’re 
practical and useful. But let’s not kid 
ourselves into thinking that we're get- 
ting down to fundamentals when we 
base any solution of our economic ills 
solely on these terms. 

“Here’s another point: Have you 
ever noticed that in most labor contro- 
versies one fact stands out? It’s simply 
this: No matter what the difficulty, 
there are always these two groups op- 
posing each other —‘capital’ and 
‘labor.’ It strikes me as extremely sig- 
nificant that you seldom see any man- 


agement men on the labor side of the 
fence, or any labor men upholding 
management's viewpoint.” 

“Well, but—” I began, but he inter- 
rupted. 

“Naturally, you may say. Why 
should they stand for a view contrary 
to their own interest? But don’t you 
see that that’s just the point—that 
each side is fighting to achieve what 
it regards as fair and proper, accord- 
ing to its own interest? Obviously, in 
such a situation neither side can be 
motivated entirely by abstract justice, 
but rather by justice in the light of 
each side’s particular interest in the 
matter.” 

He paused again, surveying the tip 
of his cigar reflectively. 

“When problems arise,” he said at 
last, “both in our business and _per- 
sonal life, I believe we should at least 
try to look at them objectively, not as 
a member of a particular group—but 
simply as a human being interested in 
arriving at an honest, ethical solution 
designed to achieve ‘the greatest good 
for the greatest number.’ 

“Against human nature, you say? 
Maybe. If it is, though, then what 
you're saying is that absolute justice 
and fairness are not sound criterions, 
that the only true test is whether a 
particular policy will or will not serve 
our own interest. Certainly a selfish 
view, to my way of thinking. And def- 
initely an un-Christian view. 


“LET'S ACT ACCORDINGLY" 


“It seems to me that we must either 
strive honestly to be thoroughly just 
or else throw out the window all our 
Christian ideals of fair-play, unselfish- 
ness, etc. Christianity isn’t to be recon- 
ciled with complete self-interest. 

“Let’s not be hypocrites. Let’s really 
get down to fundamentals—in our 
thoughts and in our deeds. If we really 
believe that the principles of justice 
apply to all men equally, let’s act 
accordingly. Or else let’s stop all the 
pretense and come right out and adopt 
a policy of ‘every man for himself— 


and the devil take the hindmost’.” 
FORBES 
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IN THE LABORATORIES of the world’s largest radio 
manufacturer, the research of Philco scientists and 
engineers has produced miracles of electronic science for 
our fighters in the air and on land and sea. At every 
step of the advance on Berlin and the assault on the 
Japanese empire, Radar and electronic equipment de- 


veloped by Philco has done and is still doing its part. 





From Radar Research to 
adio for your home 


FINISH THE JOB BUY WAR BONDS 





PHILCO 


RADIOS © PHONOGRAPHS © FM © TELEVISION « 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1945 


i THEIR research and production for war, the scientists 
and engineers of the Philco laboratories have made vital 
contributions to the sum of man’s knowledge in elec- 
tronic science. In their achievements which have played 
sO important a part on every crucial battlefield, they have 


compressed a decade of scientific progress into months. 


In this brilliant record of war research lies your assurance 
for the future... when the Philco laboratories turn 
from radar to radio for your home. For before the war, 
the achievements of its laboratories gave Philco an un- 
broken record of radio leadership for twelve straight 
years. And repeated surveys of post-war buying prefer- 
ence show that America looks to Philco for tomorrow’s 


radio, by an average of 3 to 1 over any other make. 


Yes, in radio, in FM reception; in phonograph repro- 
duction, in television—whatever developments scientific 
progress may hold for the future, you may await them 
from the laboratories of Philco, the leader... in the 


days to come as in the past ! 


Philco presents Paul Whiteman, Georgia Gibbs, the Merry Macs. 
Sundays, 6 P.M., EWT, American Broadcasting Company 
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A GI Loan? 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


service men is the loan section in 

the “GI Bill of Rights.” Millions 
of words have fueled these roseate 
fires. Veterans are described as walk- 
ing into banks and, after signing a 
few papers, walking out with from 
$500 to $4,000 apiece. In reality, de- 
spite the elaborate preparations by 
banks and government, red tape and 
restrictions are a big obstacle. Yet the 
GI borrower need not despair. 

When the program was nine months 
old, less than 3,000 loans had been 
closed, according to latest available 
figures. Barely 100 of these were for 
the two most widely publicized pur- 
poses—to buy a farm or start a busi- 
ness. In Baltimore only one business 
loan had been made and New York 
City had closed only one transaction 
out of 703 applications. Among a 
couple of thousand seekers in 12 other 
New York State cities, nine got loans 
after waiting from three weeks to 
three months. Although some 2,500 
applications were “approved” in the 
whole country during the first quarter 
of this year, not more than 670 had 
been actually “processed.” 


TOO MUCH RED TAPE 


Banks are doing the best they can. 
In some localities, such as Philadel- 
phia, they have evidenced good faith 
by putting millions of dollars into 
pools for GI loans. The main trouble 
is that both banks and applicants are 
quagmired in questionnaires. To get 
a GI home purchase loan involves 11 
separate steps and the filling out of 10 
forms; a business loan, 14 steps and 
15 forms; a farm loan, 11 steps and 
9 forms. Further obstacles: Overstrict 
appraisal of property; inability of na- 
tional banks fully to qualify as lend- 
ers; too much “processing” through 
various Federal agencies such as the 
SWPC and RFC; would-be helpful 
rules and regulations for the spending 
of the loan that leave the prospective 
borrower no room for individual judg- 
ment. 

Here’s an example of this paternal- 


| hope-kindler for homecoming 


istic effort: A veteran may not borrow 
$1,000 to supplement his own $9,000 
in buying a property for $10,000 
should the bureau boys say it is worth 
only $9,500. Well nigh unmeetable 
conditions hedge about the granting 
of loans for working capital, farm 
supplies or stock of goods, as well as 
for construction, alteration and repair 
of property. Loans cannot be had for 
the purchase of shares in corporations 
or partnerships. In addition to all the 
other “no’s,” should the ex-service 
man wait two years before borrowing, 
he is no longer eligible. 


MUST REMOVE DRAWBACKS 


Such prohibitions and deficiencies 
seal the doom of all but exceptional 
transactions. Take the case of the Pa- 
cific Coast applicant for a $400 
36 month home improvement loan. 
When he learned, after heart-breaking 
delays, that he must have a complete 
appraisal of his property on Finance 
Form 1803 and must also fill out 
Finance Form 1803-b, incurring 
$17.50 extra appraisal costs, he with- 
drew his application. 

Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Rankin of 
Mississippi and Senator Johnson of 
Colorado aiming to remove some of 
these drawbacks and to make GI loans 
more lendable by short-circuiting red 
tape bureaus. 

The theory of GI loans is sound 
enough. A share-the-risk arrangement 
with the Veterans Administration en- 
courages the making of such loans by 
non-government lenders—banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, trust com- 
panies. The Government does not 
make the loans but offers to guaran- 
tee them up to 50% and not in excess 
of $2,000 guaranty to each veteran. 
He may borrow (1) to buy, build or 
improve a home or clear off delinquen- 
cies therefrom; (2) to buy or improve 
a farm; (3) to go into business. Ob- 
viously, he must first find a responsi- 
ble lender at 4% interest—an un- 
attractive rate for the less-than-$1,000 
loans that are most numerous—and 


then endure disproportionate restric. 
tions and delays. 

Private banking groups, individual 
states and certain Federal agencies 
have been moving into the territory 
that the GI bill failed to occupy. The 
27 state bankers’ association commit- 
tees now in or near operation are try- 
ing through community information 
centers to show bankers how to lend 
and veterans how to borrow. Under 
the New Jersey GI Act, banks in that 
State have loaned three-quarters of a 
million dollars to veterans, although 
the measure was designed to supple. 
ment, not replace, the Federal statute. 

Among Government agencies that 
are trying to help, the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. is sales-talking veterans 
on its available (1) loans for produc- 
tion, (2) aid in securing surplus prop- 
erty, (3) technical advice, (4) aid in 
making use of patents and inventions. 
“We have actual lending powers,” says 
SEC, promising that any veteran “will 
be given immediate and practical at- 
tention.” This agency cannot make 
loans for stores, gas stations, repair 
shops or other “service” businesses but 
it can lend to a veteran in excess of 
the “GI guaranteed” part or make him 
a second loan in addition thereto. It 
is also planning to purchase surplus 
war property for resale to veterans 
upon easy terms. 


TRY FRIENDLY BANK 


Until the GI loan set-up is com- 
pletely overhauled, the returning vet- 
eran would probably do well to dis- 
regard it in building his financial to- 
morrows. His best course is to seek 
the advice of a convenient, friendly 
bank, laying his whole situation be- 
fore one of its officers without any 
preconceived plan of financing. All 
banks nowadays will give attentive ear 
to loan-seeking ex-service men and 
many have special advisory facilities. 
Most likely such an interview will de- 
velop an expeditious method of rais- 
ing the required amount in co-opera- 
tion with some government agency 
such as FHA, RFC, SWPC—possibly 
as a regular GI procedure—or the 
bank may offer to make the loan it- 
self, without asking help of anybody. 
In that case the veteran might be bet- 
ter off to pay the somewhat higher in- 
terest rate and actually get the money 
in a few days, without extra appraisal 
fees or burdensome restrictions. In 
such event he would avoid lengthy de- 
lays and, possibly, ultimate disappoint- 
ment. 
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Aviation Trends 


INCE the last issue in which these 
S columns appeared the face of the 
world has undergone so profound a 
change, with proof, on the side of de- 
struction, of the power of atomic fis- 
sion, that it is difficult to realize the 
implications which this world-shaking 
scientific discovery may have on in- 
dustry, transportation and, specifical- 
ly, aviation, 

Scientists of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics believe that 
an atomic engine utilizing the huge 
energies released by the splitting of 
atoms is a distinct possibility, al- 
though of course not an immediate 
one, for aircraft propulsion. Such an 
engine would be particularly applica- 
ble to flight above the speed of sound, 
which is now being approached in 
practice and is attainable in the labora- 
tory. 

While long development undoubted- 
ly lies ahead before the forces un- 
leashed over Japan can be tamed for 
useful work, some idea of their mag- 
nitude and the revolution which they 
might indicate may be had from this 
statement by the NACA: “Only 4,320 
B.T.U. per pound is obtained from the 
molecular reaction of octane and oxy- 
gen; while for the fission type of re- 
action about 35 billion B.T.U. per 
pound can be obtained, or 8 million 
times as much energy.” 

These experts in research, who are 
not given to rash statements, assert 
that it is not fantastic to visualize a 
“fuel” supply, equal in volume to a 
brick, sufficient to power aircraft many 
times around the world. Obviously 
any development of this order would 
mean huge new advantages in payload, 
range and economy for air transport. 


TO PREVENT AIR COLLISIONS 


For the prevention of such crashes 
as that of the bomber that recently 
struck the Empire State Building, as 
well as collisions by aircraft with 
mountains or other aircraft, experi- 
ments have been going forward which 
weld electronics and flight. 

The Kollsman Aviation Instrument 
division of the Square D Co. and the 
Panamoric Radio Corp. of New York 
have been co-operating in the develop- 
ment of a device known as the strato- 
scope. This equipment is not radar in 
principle but embodies factors of ra- 
dio operation and the use of a sensi- 
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PACIFIC TELEPHONE BOOTH... U. 


S. MARINE, BURROWED IN HIS FOXHOLE, 


TELEPHONES FOR ARTILLERY SUPPORT TO WIPE OUT JAPANESE MORTARS. 


From factory 
to foxhole it's a 
telephone war 








In just one landing operation against 
the Japs, our Navy used more than seven 
hundred ships equipped with 48,000 
telephones. With their switchboards 
and associated equipment, that’s enough 
to serve a city of 160,000 people. These 
shipboard telephones were equipped 
with 5,000,000 feet of wire. 


Add to these figures the needs of other 
naval units and the millions of men in 
the Army’s ground and air forces and 
you get some idea of the tremendous 
amount of communications equipment 
required by war. It helps to answer the 
question of why telephone equipment is 
scarce on the home front. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Train wen 


The illustrated monthly about railroads 


Buy war bonds now,...After the war use them to see 
America on the fast comfortable trains of tomorrow. Read 
Trains Magazine to Jearn what the railroads are doing and 


how they do it... . Send 25 cents for recent issue. 


TRAINS MAGAZINE, Dept. FM, Milwaukee, 3, Wis. 
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The Ten-millionth Ton 


From Pearl Harbor to April, 1945, Armco produced ten 
million tons of steel ingots for America’s war effort. 

Despite the absence of thousands of experienced workers 
who were called to the colors, Armco men and women con- 
tinue to break production records. Evidence of their deter- 
mined effort is their remarkably low level of absenteeism. 

Through more than four decades of constant growth, 
Armco has recognized its stewardship of the interests of 
shareholders, employees and customers. Every step, every 
decision, every policy has been pointed at their common 
interests. 

Born in a period when steel was “just steel,” Armco 
pioneered in the development and improvement of special- 
purpose sheet steels—a “tailored” grade for every important 
use. Many industries benefited from this, among them the 
automotive, household appliance and farm equipment in- 
dustries. There will be a tremendous demand for sheet steel 
in the years ahead, and Armco will be ready to meet it with 
the most complete range of sheet steels in the industry. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 2011 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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ards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 
oval a "Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 


Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Compact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 
Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects 


Saves Time Guarant Write for Catalog °!°*!™= 
Ross-Gould Co., 329 N. Tenth 
Sheets of Cards VISIBLE CARD RECORDS ST. LOUIS 





tive altimeter on aircraft. It is said to 
be neither very heavy nor very costly 
to install. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRPLANE 


For the first time, laymen, other 
than workers in the plant, have had 
a chance to see the world’s biggest air- 
plane—the flying boat developed by 
Howard ‘Hughes at his Culver City, 
Cal., plant. The Hughes H-4 has a 
wing-spread of 320 feet. Powered with 
eight 3,000-horsepower engines, it will 
carry 14,000 gallons of gas. The overall 
weight of the H-4 is 325,000 pounds. 

A cargo airplane, it serves to stress 
once more the growing interest in the 
new opportunities for trade and for 
employment which air cargo seems to 
present. The 19 domestic airlines are 
setting up equipment that will raise 
their immediate post-war cargo carry- 
ing capacity by five-fold. 

This figure is based, according to 
the Air Transport Association, on ad- 
ditional cargo space available in 409 
new passenger planes which are on 
order or on option, in addition to the 
22 C-47 Skytrains which have been 
released to the airlines by the Army 
Air Forces. It does not take into ac- 
count special cargo aircraft like the 
single Hughes giant or the Fairchild 
C-82 Packet which is expected to 
prove highly useful in days of peace. 

As an experiment, the complete fur- 
nishings of four medium-sized six- 
room Manhattan apartments, including 
piano, refrigerators, and all kinds of 
household goods, were recently flown 
from La Guardia Field to Los Angeles 
in a Consolidated Vultee 110, with a 
gross weight of 62,600 pounds. It is 
not contended that house moving will 
regularly be done by airplane, but 
planes which can carry such a load 
may be expected to find useful regular 
cargo not only among perishable 
goods but in many other categories. 

—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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Only if trade is free can the goal 
of reasonably full employment 
be attained without recourse to 
such artificialities as continued 
government deficit financing 
which ultimately lead to the so- 
cialization of economies.—WIN- 
THROP W. ALDRICH, chairman 
of the board, Chase National 
Bank. 
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To Incorporate or Not? 


66710 incorporate or not to incor- 
porate?” That’s the question 
for individuals contemplating 

new peacetime business enterprises. 

Both partnerships and corporations 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Whichever is selected, however, 
sound tax, accounting and legal ad- 
vice should be followed. 

The more important tax advantages 
of a corporation include: 

1. Good outlook for greater tax re- 
duction. The new “Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1945” increases the excess 
profits tax specific exemption from 
$10,000 to $25,000, after December 
31, 1945. 

2. Lower normal and surtax rates. 

3. Unemployment insurance and so- 
cial security benefits available to stock- 
holder-employee. 

4, Pension and profit sharing plans 
available to stockholder-employee. 

5. Eighty per cent tax ceiling on net 
income. 


PARTNERSHIP ADVANTAGES 


A partnership enjoys the following 
tax advantages: 

1. It pays no income tax but must 
file a tax return. Its income is not 
subject to double taxation. A corpora- 
tion is taxed on its income and the 
stockholder is taxed on dividend. 

2. No penalty for plowing back 
earnings. There is a high corporation 
surtax on surplus improperly accumu- 


lated. 


3. No excess profits tax (95% on 
corporation). 

4. No capital stock tax. 

5. No declared value excess profits 
tax. 

6. Lower or-no state tax. 

7. Partnership loss reduces other 
personal income. Corporate loss does 
not. 

8. Partners’ drawings are not sub- 
ject to payroll taxes. 

9. Since, legally, partners do not get 
salaries, their withdrawals of profits 
are not subject to wage and salary sta- 
bilization laws. 


Lawyer, lecturer and tax consultant, Peter 
uy Evans has long been an expert in legal 
and financial matters. 
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By PETER GUY EVANS 


UUDIUUATASUURAEUNNUUQQOOUQUUUAUDUOUEEUOOANGRSGOOORSONUOOOUOUUOUPRLUUASAOGOGOGUUUGQUOODUOOUATEEEUNUGESAAOUEUOOOUUEUUOOBUEOLEUOSANAHLE, 
Corporation, partnership 
or sole proprietorship— 
which is better for you? 


<UUUUUAROULGAUOASTUOCUAURUUAREOUUUEUUEEUAU EUAN 


The tax advantages of one set-up 
are the disadvantages of the other. 
With the two lists, it is easy to figure 
the prospective taxes under either 
set-up. For example, a partnership 
consisting of three partners, each en- 
titled to $5,000 of profits, will have 
no payroll taxes to pay. Under the 
corporation set-up, taxes will run 
around $600-$750 annually. A family 
partnership may be the solution if the 
wife and other members of the family 
become partners. This way, the income 
is spread over more taxpayers and the 
tax saving is substantial. 

A business may be operated as a 
sole proprietorship, partnership or 
corporation. Although all may be 
started without too much _ trouble, 
there’s more red tape—formalities, 
filings, etc.—connected with the cor- 
poration. 

A partnership may be owned by 
two or more persons, while a corpo- 
ration may be owned 100% by one 
stockholder. 

The most popular corporate advan- 
tage is limited liability—the stock- 
holders’ loss is limited to their invest- 
ment; but where stock is issued below 
par, stockholders, in case of bank- 
ruptcy, may be assessed for the dif- 
ference. Thus the advantage of limited 
liability is somewhat exaggerated, as 
stockholders of the small, financially 
embarrassed corporation must dig 
deeper and deeper in order to save 
their investment. 

In the limited partnership, at least 
one partner must be a general (unlim- 
ited liability) partner. All the others 
may be limited partners, who cannot 
lose more than they invest. 

Much has been said about transfer- 
ability of interest. A single proprietor 
has no problem on this score. Trans- 
fers by partners, however, being re- 
stricted, require the partners’ con- 


sents. Most flexible is corporation 
stock, which can be sold, transferred, 
pledged and delivered at will. 

While partners bind other partners 
when they contract for the firm, stock- 
holders cannot. However, stockholders 
elect directors, who elect the officers. 

A creature of the State, the corpora- 
tion must toe the mark, and conform 
to all the laws, rules and regulations 
of the Federal and State Government 
and their agencies. It must file forms, 
tax returns, etc. To do business in 
other states, it must comply with more 
requirements, while the partnership 
can usually expand unrestrictedly. 

New business or new lines can be 
taken on, but the corporation charter 
should be broad as to what it can do. 
Individuals and partners must resort 
to bank or personal loans as their 
sources of financing are limited. Cor- 
porations may find new investors for 
stock and bond issues. 


WIDE CORPORATE OPPORTUNITIES 


Insofar as other investments are con- 
cerned, the door is wide open for cor- 
porations, except in those states which 
do not permit them to own real estate 
not used in business, or stock in other 
corporations. 

The sole proprietor has no “minor- 
ity interest” problem. Partners have 
equal votes, unless otherwise agreed. 
If a partner is dissatisfied he may, 
with the others’ consent, sell out. Since | 
he is at their mercy, his interest will 
bring a low price, the same as a minor- 
ity stockholder in a small corporation. 
The stockholder of a listed corporation 
sells his stock at the market. 

The sole proprietor takes all profits 
and bears all losses. In the partnership 
they are split, as agreed. In the cor- 
poration, the board of directors de- 
clares dividends, with each like: share 
of stock receiving the same dividend. 
Earnings are “plowed back,” if not 
all declared. However, aggrieved stock- 
holders, by court action, may compel 
distribution of dividends out of sur- 
plus. Moreover, in cases where. earn- 
ings are unreasonably accumulated, 
the Treasury Department may assess 
a special surtax. 
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Most industrialists are convinced of the advisability 
of locating a plant on the Pacific Coast to serve the eleven 
Western States and the vast Pacific Basin Area. Less clear- 
cut is where, in this large area, a plant can best be located. 
The following questions, together with answers, will 
supply a number of basic facts regarding Santa Clara 
County that are worthy of consideration. 


(. 


by 


MH 
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What Industrial Area Best Serves the West? 


Santa Clara County is the population center of the Pacific Coast. It is 
closer to more people and markets than any other area. This means 
economical distribution. 


Wheat Is the Labor Picture in Santa Clara County? 

During the war, there has not been one major labor disturbance. The 
majority of workers are permanent residents—-home owners . . « 
unionized on a fair basis... and thoroughly dependable. 


Is industrial Land Available — At a Fair Price? 
During the past 2 years, 5 new industrial areas have been made avail- 


able to manufacturers. All are close to residential areas... exceed- 
ingly low priced ... on main highways and rail lines. 


What Are the Transportation Facilities? 

Two transcontinental railroads and scores of trucking lines serve Santa 
Clara County. Located at the tip of San Francisco Bay, this area is the 
natural meeting point of main highways and rail lines. 


What Is the Relation of "Livability" and Factory Production? 
Because Santa Clara County workers cre permanent residents—living 
on small farms or one-family suburban type homes—they can be 
depended upon! Labor turnover is small—absenteeism is reduced to 
@ minimum! You'll find Santa Clara County workers substantial and 
dependable! 


YOU'LL GET ALL THE FACTS 
IN THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOK 
“Post War Pacific Coast” contains 36 fac- 
tual pages about Santa Clara County. 
Write on your business letterhead. Dept. 


B, San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San 
Jose, California. 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY fpr 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 











Liquid Heat 


. pm coal tar and sand, give 
them the necessary processing 
and you will have a liquid chemical 
that will completely mechanize your 
home. Don’t ask what this “necessary 
processing” is. That’s the secret of the 
John B. Pierce Foundation and the 
inventor, Orion O. Oakes. 

When piped over the house this 
chemical will cook your meals, run 
your washing machine, heat your wa- 
ter, toast your bread, light your house, 
freeze your ice cubes, heat your home 
and do a number of other things. The 
chemical’s technical name is tetra- 
cresyl silicate, but to the layman it’s 
“liquid heat.” As a liquid it can be 
heated to 817 degrees Fahrenheit 
without boiling, which makes it vastly 
superior to water for transferring heat. 
Water can extract only a small part 
of the heat of fire because it becomes 
steam and evaporates at 212° degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Here’s how it will work: The chem- 
ical liquid is put in a boiler and heated 
by coal, fuel oil or gas, then piped 
through the house to the cook stove, 
toaster, percolator, flat iron, chafing 
dish, etc. Having the capacity of an 
800-degree heat, it would make the 
average cooking oven twice as hot as 
its usual temperature of 400 degrees. 
Since an 800-degree temperature is too 
hot for different appliances, the heat 
will be drawn down to the varying 
needs of the separate cooking gadgets, 
flat irnos, etc., by reducers—such as 
air coils or water coils. 

Whatever heat is not needed for the 
above appliances will be used to warm 


water, which will be piped through . 


the house for warming the rooms. 
Liquid heat can also be thrown into 
reverse gear and sent to as much as 
82 degrees below freezing tempera- 
ture, without freezing.- Thus it can be 
used for refrigeration and Summer 
cooling. 

Since it can work independently of 
gas and electric power systems, it can 
give almost complete public utility 
service in remote sections where such 
connections are not available. 

Finally, it’s claimed that the gad- 
gets and services amenable to this liq- 
uid heat can be operated at a fuel 
saving of 48% under conventional 
systems.—Ross L. HoLman. 
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Chucks hold tools or work that 
ate in motion. 


Many chucks are too “slow” for 
modern high-speed production. 





in machining to close accuracy. 


HE DIAPHRAGM chuck is a 

typical Woodworth contri- 
bution to mass production effi- 
ciency. 

Here’s why. 

Every Woodworth product 
must conform to the basic pol- 
icy of this company—TO 
MAKE ONLY PRODUCTS 
WHICH WILL BENEFIT IN- 
DUSTRY THROUGH IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION 
AND REDUCED COSTS. 

This means that the great 
+ demand for Woodworth Tools 
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ancient potter’s wheel. 


thin-walled parts won’t distort - Large, heavy parts can be proc- 


essed with fine precision. 
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| What Woodworth Products Mean to Industry 


and Gages will be continuing, 
especially in view of the com- 
ing battle for postwar markets. 


And it means that Wood- 
worth engineers have been 
charged with the responsibility 
of searching constantly for new 
ways to speed up and lower the 
cost of production, in connec- 
tion with Woodworth Products 
of the future. 

The constant growth and ex- 
pansion of the N. A. Wood- 
worth Company is due to strict 
adherence to these objectives. 


PRODUCTION 


BEFORE AFTER 





Chucks owe their origin to the First chucks were used for mak- There are many kinds of chucks. 
ing cannon in War of 1812. 


Other chucks aren’t positively true New and better is the amazing 
—lack hair-splitting accuracy. ‘Woodworth Diaphragm Chuck. 


SCRAP 


BEFORE APTER 





Steps up production 214 times— 
scrap practically eliminated! 


First youve gotta know what a chuck is 





Here are some in common use. 





Jaws fasten to diaphragm which 
flexes like bottom of oil can. 





A winner! Industry acclaims 
Woodworth Diaphragm Chuck! 


ACCURACY YOU We TRUST 


WOODWORTH 


N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 E. NINE MILE ROAD. 


DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 
PRECISION GAGES 


PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 


PRECISION TOOLS 
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New Ideas 


“BLACK MAGIC" 


Miners who, under ordinary light- 
ing, were formerly unable to distin- 
guish calcium tungstate from common 
limestone, can now locate the mineral 
by means of an invisible ultra-violet 
“black light.” The mineral fluoresces 
when activated by ultraviolet rays, 
turns into a glowing target for the 
miner’s pick. 


PORTABLE "ICEBOX" 


Fresh delicacies will now be avail- 
able to the smallest post-war commu- 
nity as a result of portable mechani- 
cal refrigerator containers which en- 
able producers to ship small quantities 
of perishables in the same “odd-lot” 


manner as is used for other merchan-. 


dise. By this method the containers 
can be shipped and unloaded along 
with ordinary non-perishable freight, 
and the contents can be kept under 
refrigeration until ready for distribu- 
tion to stores. 


DWARF PUMP 


Aircraft type hydraulic controls for 
farm tractors are now made practical 
by means of a gear-type, pressure- 
loaded aircraft pump. Developed by 
Borg-Warner’s Pesco Products Divi- 
sion, it’s no larger than a man’s two 
fists. The pump runs off the engine, 
supplies hydraulic pressure to raise 
and lower plows, harrows and other 
tractor mounted implements—all at 


the flip of a handle. 


WRAPPING FILM 


A new-style, moisture-proof, trans- 
parent film—similar in appearance to 
Cellophane—is the latest entry into the 
wrapper field. A product of Reynolds 
Metals Co., it’s easily sealed by heat, 
does not deteriorate from sunlight. 
Elastic and non-combustible, it’s suit- 
able for wrapping all kinds of gro- 
ceries, fresh frozen foods, fruit, ciga- 
rettes and retail dry goods. 


COLD WEATHER FLYING COMFORT 


Winter flying promises to be more 
attractive for peacetime aircraft own- 
ers. According to the Waco Aircraft 
Co., Troy, Ohio, a military type air- 
craft heater is being adopted for cab- 
in planes. One of the first installations 
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of combustion-type heaters in private 
aircraft, the device will be installed 
under the rear seat. Heated air enters 
the cabin from an outlet ‘under the 
seat, and is evenly distributed through- 
out the cabin by means of an air duct. 


ALL-PURPOSE WASHER 


Housewives should welcome the Thor 
automatic combination washer. This 
kitchen “nonesuch” can be operated as 
a dishwasher and potato peeler, can be 
converted to a clothes washer by an 
attachment which can be connected in 
a jiffy. The gadget even has an outer 
compartment for freezing ice cream. 
Planned for production next year by 
Electric Household Utilities, Chicago, 
it’s expected to sell for less than stand- 
ard pre-war washing machines. 


FLOATING LAB 


An ocean-going marine laboratory 
now shortens the time required to pre- 
test precision equipment and controls 
for naval and merchant vessels. This 
unique ship, built by Bendix Aviation 
Corp., not only embodies a_ fully 
equipped laboratory, but also houses a 
complete machine shop. This set-up 
will enable technicians to test working 
models under actual service conditions. 


AUTO EYELID 


An ultra-novel anti-glare device is 
an automobile headlight with an eye- 
lid, the brainchild of J. W. Kolb, De 
Kalb, Texas. The lid, an arched, hood- 
like contrivance, is balanced by a 
counterweight, can be lowered or 
raised at will to direct the rays down- 
ward at the approach of another car. 


PENTHOUSE ON RAILS 


The latest project in railway passen- 
ger car comfort is GE’s air-conditioned, 
glass-enclosed penthouse—built right 
into the roof of the car. It’s planned 
for 24 passengers, who'll be able to 
watch the scenery above and ahead as 
well as on both sides. Access is by 
stairway from the main compartment. 


UNDERGROUND ‘PHONE 


One unusual communications device 
is a recently patented telephone that’s 
operated without electricity. An out- 
growth of the old two-tin-cans-and-a- 
string type often used by boys, it’s de- 


signed for mine rescue work. The in- 
strument eliminates the danger of a 
spark igniting explosive gases, permits 
rescue squads to talk without removing 
their oxygen masks. Voice vibrations 
travel along the wires to produce sound 
by means of a diaphragm attached to 
the throat. 


SCHOOL FOR GROCERS 


A novel vocational training program 
is that provided by the School for 
Grocerymen, sponsored by the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance, Chicago, 
The course offers six weeks practical 
instruction in such subjects as meat 
cutting, merchandising, handling of 
fresh and frozen foods. 


VEST-POCKET RADIO 


Not much larger than a cigarette 
case, a “vest-pocket” 12-ounce radio 
is the latest marvel in midget-size en- 
tertainment devices. Equipped with 
four tubes, each only an inch long, its 
aerial is the cord leading to the speak- 
er; the earpiece is similar to that used 
in hearing aids. Designed to receive 
standard stations, it can be operated 
without disturbing others in public 
places. The Sentinel Radio Corp., 
Evanston, Ill., is the manufacturer. 


HELICOPTER TRANSPORT 


A giant helicopter that dwarfs all 
previous designs is now being used by 
the Navy to fulfill air-rescue and trans- 
port requirements. Revolutionary in 
concept, it’s the first successful type 
having two rotors in tandem. Carrying 
a crew of two, it can- accommodate 10 
passengers in medium range opera- 
tions. Equipped with either an internal 
or external hoist, it’s ideally suited for 
performing rescue work while hover- 
ing in the air. 


HOSPITAL ENTERTAINMENT 


Miniature “soft” speakers now per- 
mit hospitalized convalescents to enjoy 
radio programs without disturbing 
other patients. Placed under the pillow, 
the speaker can be simply connected 
with any radio system. 


DEATH TRAP 


Scientists are now planning the an- 
nihilation of the mosquito—through 
psychological means. Having made & 
recording of the female’s mating song, 
they intend to use amplified recordings 
of the sound to lure unsuspecting lov- 
ers into insect traps, where they will 
be promptly exterminated. 
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Offense Mechanism 


Here's an ingenious new formula that may jack up your peacetime 
sales record to new peaks—an inspirational story with a lesson 


By JAMES ABELL WRICHT 


the office unobtrusively, glided to 
his desk and proceeded to hide 
himself behind it. The Junior Sales- 
man, it appeared, was in no mood to 
discuss his conquests. He became en- 
grossed in his work. After a bit a 
shadow loomed over his desk. 
“Tough going today?” The Senior 
Salesman perched on an adjoining 
desk. Junior donned his best casual 
attitude. 
“So-so.” 
“Selling can be complicated some 
days,” offered the Senior Salesman. 


Tee Junior Salesman slipped into 


INSPIRED, BUT— 


The younger man glanced at him 
swiftly, perceived his indifference, re- 
turned to his work. “Yep, sure can,” 
noncommittally. 

“Times like that I always think of 
holidays,” continued the S.S., paging 
idly through the city directory. 

“Yep,” was the automatic reply. 
The pencil stopped. “Holidays?” 

“Holidays,” repeated the other, ab- 
sently. “Never forget the first time 
inspiration came to me,” he went on. 
“Soon after I took over the territory, 
I discovered the Stillman Co., big as 
they were, didn’t have a dime’s worth 
of our equipment. Asked Pete Kinsley, 
my predecessor, how come. 

“*Know Charles Stillman?’ Pete re- 
plied. ‘The Charles Stillman?’ I didn’t. 
‘Meet the gentleman,’ said Pete. “Then, 
if you still want your question an- 
swered, look me up.’ 

“Naturally, my next call was the 
Stillman Co. What a feather in my 
cap this sale would be! Wouldn’t | 
show up the Home Office boys? Think 
of Pete Kinsley’s face! Think of my 
commission check! That was where I 
slipped up—thinking of the commis- 
sion. As I was conducted to Stillman’s 
office, the thought of what I stood to 
make on this deal suddenly dwarfed 
every other consideration. Things | 
could do with that money—payment | 
could make on the old mortgage—fur 
coat I could buy for my wife—and so 
on. I would have to be nice to Mr. 
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Stillman. He was to be my fairy god- 
father. 

“In his private office, ankle deep in 
rug, | gazed at the great man in the 
flesh. Plenty of flesh to gaze at, too. 
His bathroom scales would hit 250 
without trying. Dignified, though— 
broad shoulders, well-cut clothes, and 
eyes as frosty as January. My thoughts 
bounced back to the business of the 
commission I was going to get. Get 
so busy counting chickens, my care- 
fully planned approach deserted me. 

“*Be nice to him!” a nasty little 
voice was hissing. ‘Fairy godfather!’ 

“In a daze, | heard my own voice 
making a fool of myself. I stuttered, 
stopped, started again. If there had 
been any question about my messing 
up this interview, the frosty stare of 
my prospect quickly cancelled it out. 
Was my opening sentence calculated 
to arouse his interest in the rest of my 
message? Was I talking his business? 
No! Was I bowled over by his wealth 
and position to the extent that I adopt- 
ed the same silly, ingratiating air 
which Stillman had witnessed a thou- 
sand times before? Yes! I had entered 
his office a self-seeking salesman. I left 
it a crestfallen nincompoop.” 

The Junior Salesman, by this time, 
had abandoned all pretense of work. 
“But you were talking about holidays,” 
he said. 


A NOVEL SOLUTION 


“I found a dark corner,” was the 
reply, “crawled into it, did a little 
stock taking. I said a moment ago my 
approach to Stillman had been purely 
selfish. No thought of what I had to 
offer him. If I had used my head at 
all, I would have realized at once that 
actually the Stillman Co. stood to make 
a far greater profit by taking our stuff 
than I did by selling it. And that 
would have helped me immeasurably, 
had I thought of it in time. It would 
have gone a long way toward making 
our interview a man-to-man affair in- 
stead of a beggar-to-benefactor farce. 

“Aside from that, however, the 
man’s position had dazzled me out of 


my senses. He was a big man, and | 
—well, | was peanuts. But wait a min- 
ute! He couldn’t affect everyone like 
that. His family, for instance; they 
didn’t grovel in front of him. I pur. 
sued that idea. The man now must 
have been a boy orice. So had I. 
Couldn’t remember much about it. 
Only a few of the high spots stood out 
—occasions like Christmas, Fourth of 
July. Holidays. That was it—holidays! 
Suddenly I saw Charles Stillman hang- 
ing a May basket on the doorknob of 
his best girl’s house, then waddling 
away as fast as his fat legs would car- 
ry him. It was funny. I conjured up 
other imeges: Charles Stillman wading 
into a Thanksgiving turkey, Charlie 
Stillman burning his finger on a fire- 
cracker, Chuck Stillman catching the 
greased pig at the newsboy’s picnic. 


HE GOT THE ORDER 


“Call it a fantastic defense mechan- 
ism. It was more than that. Actually 
it was an offense mechanism. I real- 
ized that if ever I was to get any- 
where with Stillman, I was going to 
have to approach him as an equal. My 
only salvation lay in the realization 
that beneath position, thick rug, ex- 
pensive clothes, frosty eyes, Stillman 
was basically the same as I—a grown- 
up boy. As long as the mental picture 
of fat Charlie Stillman dancing around 
a Maypole dominated my mind, my 
sales message wouldn’t be much dis- 
turbed by the Charles Stillman trying 
to congeal me with a stare.” 

Frank admiration stood in the eyes 
of the Junior Salesman. “Did it 
work?” 

“It almost didn’t. Next time I saw 
him I tried to imagine what he must 
have looked like at the age of one, 
photographed on a white bearskin rug 


in his birthday clothes. I caught my-, 


self just as I was about to laugh out 
loud. It was a narrow squeak.” 

“But did it work?” persisted the 
Junior Salesman. 

“Stillman is one of our biggest users 
today,” was the answer. “But don't 
ever tell him how he got that way.” 
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AKE a good look at that picture 
above. It’s front-page news! 


All of those so-different materials 
are perfectly bonded by one agent. 


That revolutionary, new, quick- 
setting plastic adhesive is Pliobond 
.. developed by American industry 
for solving wartime production 
problems. Pliobond firmly joins 
any materials... like or unlike... 
metals, plastics, fabrics, glass, rub- 
ber, wood, paper, plaster, leather, 
concrete, etc. 

With Pliobond most applications 
need no high pressure or heat. For 
exceptionally high shear strength, 





.. BONDS ANYTHING 
TO ANYTHING 


moderate pressure and 200-300°F. 
are sufficient. 


Other important characteristics 
of this remarkable new adhesive: 
It’s strong... permanent... with- 
stands constant flexing... sets 
quickly ...is immune to fungi... 
resists water, oils and wax. 

Pliobond is always ready for in- 
stant use. Because it is a one-part 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATIO 





bonding agent, there are no fussy - 
mixtures...no exact weighing. It 

can be brushed, sprayed, spread or 

roller coated. 


Don’t these amazing features 
give you ideas toward solving pro- 
duction problems? For technical 
information, please use coupon, 
writing us in detail on any special 
problems. 


EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Industrial Adhesives Division: 
55 West 44th Street, New York ... Branches in Principal Cities 


PLIOBOND* is a product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Name 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive literature on PLIOBOND. 


Title 
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HAT’S If 
A NAME? 


The Paris name means something 
to you. It means dependability, 
assures you of high standards 
aggressively and vigorously main- 
tained. It means style—for many 
years Paris has set the style pace. 
lt means quality, unconditionally 
guaranteed. Ask for Paris, a name 
you know and trust. All Elastic 
Paris Garters are available at fine 
stores everywhere, 55c and $1.00. 
@ Also wear smart Paris Belts $1 to $7 
and All Elastic Free-Swing Suspenders 


$1.50 to $3.50. A. Stein & Company, 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


You can always trust Paris—a trade- 
mark that has stood the test of time. 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


——— —No metal can touch you————— 








THE 


Washington Outlook 
By GENE ROBB 


OW to achieve—and maintain— 
H “full employment” has reached 
the top spot on the Washington 
agenda and will remain there through- 
out the Fall. 

The forthcoming Congressional de- 
bate on job-making will be sharpened 
by the worst of the reconstruction 
headaches and a period of labor dis- 
turbances which will come at the same 
time. 

It is virtually certain that Congress 
will approve some kind of legislation 
flying the “full employment” banner. 
It is much less certain that jobs for 
all can or will be created by the sim- 
ple expedient of passing a law. If such 
a measure does not produce the prom- 
ised results, however, business runs 
the grave risk of bearing most of the 
onus of failure. 


The starting point in this full em- | 


ployment controversy is the Wagner 
Bill, S-380. With labor’s warm sup- 
port, this measure is being widely her- 
alded as a cure-all which will prevent 
depressions and give work to every- 
body who wants it It is hailed as the 
fulfillment of the late President Roose- 
velt’s goal of 60,000,000 jobs. And it 
is going to be reached through private 
capitalism. 


TWO-FOLD JOB 


In this situation, the pre-eminent 
task of business is two-fold: 

First, to unmask the hypocrisy that 
is inherent in the Wagner Bill. 

Second, to offer constructive plans 
which will lead toward a sound reali- 
zation of the universally accepted ob- 
jective—enough jobs to go around. 

Mere opposition and exposure of 
S-380 will only invite the attack al- 
ready coming from its supporters to 
the effect that business is against full 
employment, is unconcerned about 
making enough jobs for the people, 
and is interested solely in profit. 

It is necessary to understand at the 
outset that this Wagner Bill is a “full 
employment” bill in name only. Enact- 
ment would not create or even main- 
tain one single job. 

Furthermore, while it pays loud lip- 


service to free competitive enterprises, 
this American system actually could 
be completely destroyed under the 
bill’s provision for a “national budget” 
which would become the basis for 
Federal dictation over spending, taxes, 
production, investments, wages and 
prices. | 

This “national budget,” likewise, is 
only an empty phrase. It won’t make 
any jobs either, but it is the kernel of 
the controversy. Here is how it would 
work. 

Every January the President would 
be ordered to guess how much every 
person and every business was going 
to earn and spend—how they would 


. earn it, and how they would spend it 


—over the next year and one-half. 


GUESSING GAME? 


He must guess whether you are go- 
ing to lose your job, whether your 
wife may want to work, whether your 
boss is going to bring out a new prod- 
uct or open a’new store. He must guess 
if you are going to buy a new car or 
a new house, a fur coat or a washing 
machine. From all this guesswork, 
something called the national budget 
would emerge. 

Then the President must make two 
more guesses: 

First, how many people are going to 
be wanting work in the next months. 

Second, whether the budget he has 
put together is too low to produce 
jobs for all of them or so high that 
there will be more than enough jobs to 
go around. 

Were the bill passed this Fall, Presi- 
dent Truman’s guessing game in Jan- 
uary would have to include a half 
dozen unpredictable items — price, 
wage and production levels between 
June 1946 and 1947. How fast will 
France, for example, be ready to re 
sume imports to U. S. and what effect 
will those imports have on jobs and 
prices here? What about the weather 
next Summer, which will have an im- 
portant effect on crops and food 
prices? 

Finally, when all the guesses are 10, 
they are to be given Congress, with 
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“programs” for such business regula- 
tions and Federal expenditures as are 
necessary to make sure there are 
plenty of jobs for everyone the next 
Winter. However, if it looked like pri- 
vate enterprise might want to under- 
take more work than the people would 
choose to perform on, say, a 30-hour 
week, Washington would be ready 
with another program to stop it. 

All except left-wing economists insist 
that this kind of “national budget” 
idea is a revolutionary principle which 
embodies two fundamental objections: 

1. Just one bad guess could bank- 
rupt the Government. 

2. Even a very good guess, if it 
could be so measured retroactively, 
would have a freezing effect on the 
entire American economy—on private 
enterprise, jobs, prices and wages. 

Those opponents of the Wagner Bill 
who believe in the stimulation of “free 
employment” have an alternative under 
which Federal action would be used 
to maintain “floors” under jobs, 
wages and prices at pre-determined 
levels, which, if reached, would auto- 
matically invoke such mechanisms as 
CCC purchase of surplus crops, expan- 
sion of public works to provide jobs, 
guaranteed loans to small business and 
tax incentives to maintain employment. 

Their premise is that the budget 
idea, based on the best guess about 
what may happen, would put Ameri- 
can economy in an even tighter 
straitjacket than it has endured in 
wartime, and substitute a flattened out 
security for the spirit of venture which 
is the life-breath of free enterprise. 

The budget floor, they insist, would 
also be the budget ceiling. Carried to 
its final conclusion, everyone would 
be restricted to a bare living wage on 
the Government payroll. 

They are willing to accept the prin- 
ciple of building “floors” at reason- 
able levels into the economic life of 
the country, but they contend that free 
enterprise and improved job oppor- 
tunities will flourish only by removal 
of the “ceilings.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA- STATE OF Progress, ! 


Wich an unpleasant job behind us, North Carolina turns 
from the destruction that is war to the arts of peace to 
again devote its full energies toward the building of a 
more progressive economy. Few states can equal the rec- 
ord achieved by North Carolina in the past two decades. 
In commerce, in industry, in agriculture; in education, in 
government and in social progress, the Old North State 
enjoys a justly earned reputation for being “owt in front.” 

The future beckons with potentialities far greater than 
anything achieved in the past. A state of vast resources 
populated by a progressive and friendly people spells 
opportunity unlimited for North Carolina. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, like North Carolina, 
made its full contribution to the winning of the war. 
As an integral part of North Carolina, the Seaboard 
joins its friends and neighbors of this great state in the 
call...“Back to Progress.” 






Buy more 
WAR BONDS! 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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Anecdotes from the 


PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that so ably 
produced for Uncle Sam during the war. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. 





Return coupon below wih remittance of 
only $2.50. Scores of readers have found this 
book so stimulating that a quickly ordered 
extra copies as gifts. A small business man in 
Decatur, Illinois, writes: "! would like to have 
12 copies to give to my employees.” 


Send for your copy today. You'll not only 
value your initial reading but you'll keep this 
volume handy for repeated dips into the lives 
of business leaders for renewed inspiration 
and cheer. 





| 

| B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. | 
| 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. 9%! | 
Send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big 


| Men,” by B. C. FORBES. Enclosed is re- 
| mittance of $2.50. (N.Y.C. Resident, add 3¢ | 
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The Pattern of Business 


METALS 


Manufacturers are now “on their 
own.” That’s the result of the latest 
WPB order, relaxing wartime controls. 
A thumbnail sketch of the situation: 
Steel: Release of most types will assure 
an “easy” market. Copper: Military 
demands will decline 98%. Aluminum: 
There'll be more than enough for all 
peacetime uses. Tin: Expect continued 
shortages until imports become avail- 
able. Lead: Fairly tight for several 
months. Ferro-alloys: Sufficient quan- 
tities are now on hand. 


FINANCE 


Spotlighted in the post-war financial 
field will be a new credit product—the 
bank credit group. The result of over 
two years of study of industry’s credit 
needs, these groups, now 40 in number 
and counting over $600,000,000 in re- 
sources, are designed to provide a 
third source of bank credit within the 
banking structure itself—the local 
bank being the first, its correspondent 
the second. 


POWER 


Significant, for small business: 
Peacetime application of modern engi- 
neering, mechanization and electrifica- 
tion practices to the needs of small 
plants and widely scattered service in- 
dustries may be hastened by GE’s 
“More Power to America” program, a 
broad plan for providing a large 
amount of technical know-how not 
easily available heretofore. . . . Pre- 
diction: Improved electric service for 
homes and factories will be quickened 
through the use of mobile unit sub- 
stations, veritable “electric stations on 
wheels.” Highly successful in war 
emergency production, these auxiliary 
units are expected to be a great aid in 
the nation’s reconversion job. 


AVIATION 


Face to face with one of the most 
severe curtailments of business in 
American industry, the aircraft indus- 
try looks forward to an unpredictable 
private plane market. Bright spot: The 
Government’s procurement program 
of more than $1,000,000,000—for the 
next 12 months—will constitute a 
sizable backlog. Meanwhile, domestic 
and foreign airlines have placed sub- 
stantial transport plane orders. . . . 
Disposal dilemma: Enormous quanti- 


ties of aircraft and engines pose a big 
question to the Surplus Property 
Board, viz., whether to undertake large 
scale scrapping or to go into compe. 
tition with private industry. 


TELEVISION 


Televised education? What is be. 
lieved to be the first comprehensive 
experiment in adaptation of television 
to classroom education will be started 
for Junior High School students this 
Fall by the New York City Board of 
Education. Syracuse University also 
intends to use system-wired television 
in conducting various classroom teach- 
ing experiments. 


AUTOMOBILES 


With its billion dollar reconversion 
program only partially set-up, the au- 
tomobile industry is expected to take 
another few months before achieving 
volume output. Half a million cars will 
probably be turned out by the year’s 
end, however, with a strong possibility 
that pre-war production levels will be 
reached by early Spring. Two imme- 
diate problems: Obtaining new ma- 
chine tools and materials; retraining 
labor. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Bottleneck for reconversion? Ac- 
cording to the National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association, more than 
a year will be required to deliver the 
special tooling equipment which indus- 
try needs for full reconversion to civ- 
ilian output. Warning that delay in re- 
tooling will mean wholesale unemploy- 
ment, the Association calls for ex- 
pedition in the release of experienced 
craftsmen from the armed forces, 
points out that it has been impossible, 
during the past few years, to retain 
apprentices and to maintain a source 
of skilled replacements. 


RAILROADS 


Alert to maintain their peacetime 
competitive position, America’s’ rail- 
roads are placing large orders for new 
equipment, are stepping up plans for 
modernizing their services. Immediate 
outlook: By the year’s end, freight car 
production should increase substan- 
tially. High productive levels on new 
passenger coaches, however, probably 
won’t be reached until early 1946. . .. 
Deferred maintenance demands on 
right of way call for expenditure of 
over half a billion dollars. 


- 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Informed observers look forward to 
a sharp rise in the volume of new con- 
struction—within 30 to 45 days. 
Moreover, it’s expected that the supply 
of building products will reach suffi- 
cient quantities by the year’s end to 
permit any volume of construction 
likely to be underway or starting at 
that time. .. . A survey by The Pro- 
ducers’ Council, covering leading 
manufacturers and trade associations 
representing building product manu- 
facturers, indicates that full scale pro- 
duction of all major ‘items can be 
attained within four to six months— 
provided an ample supply of labor and 
raw materials are available. . . . Dis- 
tribution of building products is ex- 
pected to keep pace with production, 
while the supply of construction work- 
ers will be great enough to meet all 
demands as. building picks up in the 
Spring. However, as the volume of 
construction rises to post-war peaks, 
thousands of additional workers must 
be trained. 


RUBBER 

Forecast: Look for a world rubber 
surplus of over one million tons an- 
nually within three to four years after 
liberation of Far East rubber areas. 
According to official agencies, this will 
result primarily from increased pro- 
ductive capacities as against limited 
consumptive and manufacturing capa- 
cities. .. . Despite the virtual doubling 
of the world’s total capacity for pro- 
ducing rubber—by reason of war-born 
synthetic rubber plants—one authority 
believes this production could be ab- 
sorbed, provided other nations fol- 
lowed our example in widespread utili- 
zation of this commodity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Trend? General Mills, long an out- 
standing name in the food industry, is 
now invading the home appliance 
field, featuring products of its own de- 
sign. .. . Wedding between soap opera 
and economics? This may be the re- 
sult of a proposed weekly radio pro- 
gram sponsored by “New Tools for 
Learning,” which has the two-fold 
mission of combining good entertain- 
ment and sound economic education. 
- + . Two-wheelers coming back? A 
great post-war cycling era is confident- 
ly awaited by bicycle manufacturers, 
who estimate a record-smashing pro- 
duction of over 2,000,000 “bikes” 
during the first year of unrestricted 
civilian production. 
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Keep Your Mind 


Backing 


You Up 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


OE HARRIS, a contractor, set out 

to erect a factory building in six 
months, and ran into trouble he hadn’t 
contracted for. A strike, a fire and an 
accident in which his chief assistant 
was injured threw the job far behind 
schedule. Then Joe himself came down 
with the flu. When his doctor told me 
about it, I remarked: 

“This will set back that building 
job more than ever.” 

The physician offered to wager that 
Joe’d complete the job on time. 

“Joe’s the kind of man,” he said 
“that always keeps his mind backing 
him up. He isn’t worrying about that 
contract. He’s keeping cheerful and re- 
laxed, to get rid of those flu bugs. 
When he’s out again he won’t pity 
himself for his bad breaks. He'll con- 
centrate on what’s still to be done, and 
itll be done quicker than you'd 
imagine.” 


FORMULA FOR LIVING 


It struck me then that I’d found an 
extremely significant formula for ef- 
fective living: “Always keep your 
mind backing you up.” 

Since then I’ve observed some per- 
sons whose minds back them up; some 
whose minds don’t back them up; and 
some whose minds hack them up only 
part way. I remember a young man 
who was fired from a good job for 
reasons unconnected with his merits. 
He tried for a similar job elsewhere 
and was given serious consideration, 
but another applicant nosed him out. 
That convinced him that he was 
“through” in the field he had chosen, 
and he turned to a different line of 
work, which he admitted was less in- 
teresting and remunerative. But he 
hadn’t lost his health, knowledge or 
ability. A negative idea was simply 
preventing his mind from fully back- 
ing him up. 

If the average man could know the 
cost—in missed opportunities and un- 
realized benefits—of negative thoughts, 
prejudices, and those distracting im- 
pulses that interfere so often with pur- 
poseful work, he’d be amazed. 

Men are coming out of this war with 


physical disabilities that afford far 
more real reason for discouragement 
than had the young man who deserted 
his vocation. Yet some of them won’t 
be downhearted. 

In the first World War an American 
soldier named Charley McGonegal 
lost both hands when a grenade ex- 
ploded. But his mind didn’t quit back- 
ing him up. He became expert in the 
use of artificial hands. Now, as an 
American Legion field secretary, he 
visits veterans’ hospitals to inspire the 
disabled by demonstrating some of the 
intricate manual operations he can 
perform. He was recently invited to 
the B. F. Goodrich plant to help con- 
vince personnel men and foremen that 
handicapped veterans can become safe, 
efficient workers. Touring the factory, 
he showed his ability to perform job 
after job satisfactorily with his steel 
hands. 

“Cripples don’t apply for industrial 
jobs,” McGonegal says. He defines a 
cripple as a person who is handicapped 
and doesn’t do anything about it. 

A man with no physical defects at 
all can be a “cripple” if his mind 
doesn’t back him up—if he lets defeat 
live with him. 

No one would have thought of de- 
featism in connection with a man I 
once knew who was foreman of a small 
factory department where the opera- 
tions required considerable skill. He 
was forever preaching self-confidence, 
especially to trainees. 


IGNORED HIS OWN ADVICE 


“You've got to believe you can do 
this work,” he’d tell them, and he’d 
often say that he himself owed every- 
thing to his self-confidence. But his 
self-confidence seemed to be limited to 
that particular foreman’s job. He held 
it for more than 20 years. And during 
that time several other men, no better 
qualified, went far beyond him in the 
organization. Why? They had a pio- 
neering type of self-confidence that 
considers today’s task an item in a de- 
veloping program, and keeps a man 
climbing to ever-higher levels of ac- 
complishment. 
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Fact and Comment 


(Continued from page 12) 


and other companies which win lead- 
ership in introducing captivating new 
products, perhaps by theaters and mo- 
tion picture stocks, by the hotel indus- 
try, by those catering to the sports 
world, by travel (including cruise) 
agencies. 

Continuance of low money rates is 
certain, a fact which will tend to divert 
savings into stocks, especially if the 
Administration and Congress exhibit 
a co-operative attitude towards those 
responsible for providing employment 
rather than plump for unbridled Gov- 
ernmental expenditures for “made” 
work. 


INTERNATIONAL MISGIVINGS 


The international horizon 
definitely cloudy. 

Stalin’s actions incite apprehension 
that he may prove difficult, if not im- 
possible, to placate. 

His creed manifestly is “possession 
is nine-tenths of the law.” Also, “might 
is right.” 

Therefore, he may make territorial 


looks 





demands utterly unacceptable to other 
leading United Nations, including this 
country, Britain, China. Will he insist 
upon dominating, not only a greatly 
enlarged part of Europe, but also of 
Asia? Will Russia become, by all odds, 
the most powerful state in the Eastern 
Hemisphere? 

Will Britain’s Labor Government 
become overawed by the Russian 
Bear’s might, and submit to rapacious 
Russian demands? _—_ 

How will the United States act in 
case Stalin becomes obstreperous? 

International problems of infinite 
magnitude are arising. Their settle- 
ment, peacefully, will call for super- 
statesmanship. 

Will or will not the two dominating 
factions in China compose their differ- 
ences and mould a united nation? 

Furthermore, will Uncle Sam be in- 
duced to become Uncle Sap? 

The Bretton Woods pact incites un- 
easy misgivings that our Government, 
animated by noble ideas, may consent 
to essay the role of Atlas supporting 
the whole world. 

We must be vigilantly on our guard 
against shouldering unbearable inter- 
national burdens. 
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Admittedly, we are the richest, most 
productive nation on earth. But let us 
not forget that we have piled up more 
mountainous public debts than any 
other people in all history. We must 
realize that we cannot long strengthen 
the rest of the world if we unduly 
weaken ourselves. 


BEST POLICY FOR U. S. 


How can we best strengthen our- 
selves? 

By reverting to the political and eco- 
nomic principles under which the 
United States won world leadership, 
including the industrial leadership 
which all agree made possible victory 
over the Axis combination. 

The four major objectives which 
face us in the months ahead, declares 
Reconversion Director John J. W. 
Snyder, one of President Truman’s 
closest associates, are: 


1. Jobs for all those willing 
and able to work. 


2. A steadily rising standard 
of living. 

3. Stabilization of our economy 
to avoid disastrous inflation or 
deflation. , 


4. Increased opportunities for 
farmers and business men. 


Well and truly said! 

These objectives, however, cannot 
be attained by smothering free enter- 
prise, cannot be attained by glorifying 
autocratic governmental domination, 
dictation, by limitless expansion of 
governmental usurpation at limitless 
cost. 

Let Russia adhere to her system of 
government. Let Britain embark upon 
out-and-out State Socialism. Let other 
countries shape their internal affairs as 
they choose. 

But let us stick zealously, religious- 
ly, immovably to true-blue American- 
ism. Thus putting us in the position to 
do the best for others and for our- 


selves. 





B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Instead of his Business Fore- 
cast, regularly appearing on this 
page, the Editor has written this 
comprehensive survey of our do- 
mestic economic and financial 
situation and outlook—and of the 
complicated international field. 
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B. C. Forbes Brings You a Lilting Book of 


“499 Scottish Stories 
for the Price of 500” 


They’ll ‘Kilt’ You! 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


“T IS a ‘joke’ book in at least 
one sense," warns B. C. 
FORBES in his introduction. 

"Don't take this book serious- 
ly; | haven't. 

"And don't waste time—and 
a postage stamp — to write 
pointing out its countless faults, 
its inclusion of chestnuts dating 
almost to Adam, its unabashed 
honoring of others by inclusion 
of the product of their funny- 
bones without pillorying their 
names, and a list of etceteras 
longer than paper rationing per- 
mits. 

"When soliciting their favor- 
ite anecdotes from fellow-Scots, 
| very generously volunteered to 
give them credit in lieu of pay, 
since the former costs nothing, 
and to apprise them of the first 
date they could buy the book. 

BG, FORBES, dei eset ree 
known for his many irons 
in the fire. This is the 
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chestnuts! { 









first time he’s taken out 


“ 49 SCOTTISH STORIES" is a book of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs of public speakers, toastmasters 

or just plain folks who like humor with a Scottish burr. You'll find some never-before-told anecdotes about 

B. C. Forbes’ early life in Scotland as well as many old favorites. The introduction is alone worth the price of admission. 

Once you've read it you'll acquire a burr that'll make telling the other stories a delight. And the biggest joke of all is 
at the end of the book. 

The price is $2.02—as odd as the book. The 2c is to cover royalties for the author's two associates who did all 


the work. Sorry—no charge orders accepted—that would be out of character for a Scottish book! Mail coupon below— 
with remittance. 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 9-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ "499 SCOT- 
TISH STORIES.” Enclosed is remittance of $2.02. 


Don’t Try This Or 
Yow’ll Die Laughing 


“Being a Scotsman, | started 
out to count "499 Scottish 
Stories" to make sure | was get- 





EN hs Esc pce bea raws sap ama abi Coe. Tick done 
ting full measure—but | laughed 
so heartily as | proceeded that PI os cette eee teed slecevecsscebescsesscesecceeeens 
| lost count! RE EE ce OG | SAME 82250. 


Seine neg ieee eae em a 


—E. D. Lambright, Tampa, Florida (On New York City orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 20, 1945, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1945. Books will not 


Ose, 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
Cc CONTINENTAL 

CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A ‘cwaser quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three amd three-quarter cents ($.93%4) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
Geclared payable October 945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1945. Books will 


Bot e. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 




















LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record August 29, 1945. 


B. G, PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 








ATTENTION ! 
ORGANIZERS—DISTRICT MANAGERS 


THE ORIGINAL WAR 
SURPLUS REPORTER 


requires the full time service of high-grade execu- 
tive type salesmen in all states. Sensationally dif- 
ferent plan of sales promotion secures up to $100 
1 results. Contacts with business and industry 

direct only. If your idea of success 
im selling is $100 a day EVERY day, then wire 
or write quickly to 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
THE WAR SURPLUS REPORTER 
2 E. JACKSON, DEPT. 507, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Up To 
$100 Day 




















INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEACUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Counset 


New Era for League? 


NE community, Bridgeport, 

Conn., is setting an example of 

how investors can co-operate to 
build up the League into an effective, 
constructive, national organization. 
Here are the facts: 

A small group of League members 
in Bridgeport, Conn., met on succes- 
sive Thursdays to discuss the advis- 
ability of organizing an aggressive 
Bridgeport Chapter. Under the tem- 
porary chairmanship of Marshall M. 
Bassick, the group decided to act. They 
will hold a rally of investors on Sep- 
tember 6. 

The consensus was that stockholders 
and other investors face a stern pros- 
pect and responsibility in this, the last 
great bulwark of free industry. 

The committee plans no hit-or-miss 
organization. They realize that great 
numbers and powerful forces are at 
work seeking to swing this freedom- 
loving nation into the column of State 
Socialism. 

Bridgeport’s League Chapter plans 
to concentrate upon the younger group 
of investors, small business operators, 
etc. They propose to recruit a large 
membership and, in addition, to build 
a bank balance to justify the employ- 
ment of an executive director who will 
devote his full time to this must pro- 
gram, 

Members of the Committee re- 
quested Major William Jackman, the 
League’s director of member relations, 
to be present as liaison representative 
of League Headquarters. 


A One-Man Crusade 


Somewhat different, but also rich in 
suggestion, is this report covering what 
is happening in Lincoln, Nebraska: 

“M, A. Hyde, alert membership 
chairman of the League Chapter there, 
a forward-looking citizen who believes 
in the right of every American to en- 
joy the fruits of his labor, his ingenu- 
ity and his investments, never fails to 
discuss the need of a strong investors’ 
organization when he makes social and 
business contacts. The caliber of mem- 
berships coming through his office is 
high. He has increased the local mem- 
bership 300%. With the splendid 
nucleus already recruited, the Lincoln 
Chapter is expected to organize a cru- 


sade committee, built upon the original 
efforts of one man.” 


Will Other Members Act? 


The directors and limited staff of 
the League cannot, by themselves, or- 
ganize a thoroughly effective, nation- 
wide League without active co-opera- 
tion, initiative, on the part of thinking 
citizens throughout the country. The 
examples set at Bridgeport and Lin- 
coln are.commended to the most seri- 
ous consideration of other communi- 
ties and individuals conscious of the 
vital need for protecting and preserv- 
ing America’s free economy, the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. 

The League is ready and eager to 
furnish the utmost co-operation in 
establishing local branches all over the 
continent. But the outcome is depen- 
dent upon members rather than upon 
headquarters. , 


Appeal To Top Executives 


Now that the war is over, the League 
appeals to chief executives of investor- 
owned corporations and companies 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land to become vigilant in protec- 
tion of our system of free economy 
which enabled America to become the 
wealthiest, most productive, most 
powerful nation in the world. 

Such executives can most effectively 
further the attainment of this vital ob- 
jective by commending to their stock- 
holders the efforts of the League, 
through sending them League “litera- 
ture” in dividend envelopes, and urg- 
ing membership. Also, executives— 
who are trustees for those who have 
invested savings in their securities— 
are now urged to further the Cause 
by becoming Contributing Members, 
thus setting an example to fellow 
executives as well as to stockholders. 

Ending of the war does not mean 
that strongly-entrenched labor unions 
and others will end their self-seeking 
efforts injurious to inspiring resump- 
tion of capital-raising for employment: 
providing enterprise. 

This battle has not been won by in- 
vestors. —B. C. Forses. 


Address all communications to INVESTORS 
Farrpcay Leacur, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Motor Tobogganing 
—A Post-War Bet 


By H. S. KAHM 


POWER - OPERATED toboggan, 

now in use by the U. S. Army, 
may be manufactured on a large scale 
after the war. Invented by a Wiscon- 
sin sportsman as a means of cross 
country Winter travel, the device has 
already proved popular with hunters 
and trappers. It’s expected to become 
an important means of transportation 
in post-war Alaska, for, in effect, it’s 
an automobile that travels on any kind 
of snow surface, requiring no roads. 

The toboggan is operated by a 25 
horsepower air cooled engine through 
a three-speed transmission which 
drives an endless cleated belt. The 
traction belt usually floats through the 
snow at the same level as the bottom 
of the toboggan, but it can drop as 
much as eight inches below the level 
of the toboggan to insure traction 
over extremely irregular ground, or 
where the snow is loosely packed and 
deep. A steering wheel located at the 
driver’s seat actuates steering runners 
under the front of the machine. 

The Army used these machines to 
transport equipment, food and ammu- 
nition to ski troops, and to tow anti- 
tank guns. They have also been used 
for emergency ambulance service. The 
motor toboggan lends itself to a wide 
range of peacetime uses, too. Hunters, 
trappers, woodsmen and commercial 
trading companies have found it a 
revolutionary means of winter trans- 
port. Utility line maintenance and con- 
struction crews forced to service lines 
in snow-covered areas far off the beat- 
en path, resort operators and many 
others are already finding the motor 
toboggan highly serviceable. 

One of its biggest possibilities may 
lie in the American public’s constant 
demand for new and novel forms of 
recreation. Winter resort patrons 
should find a thrill in cross-country 
toboggan trips. Northern resorts often 
forced to close with the advent of snow 
because of blocked roads will be able 
to keep open the year round, with 
toboggan trains to transport patrons to 
and from railroad terminals. 

Sales are expected to be made to 
owners of North Woods cabins and 
lodges, normally inaccessible in Win- 
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ter save by skiis or snowshoes. The 
machine negotiates frozen lakes just as 
readily as any other type of Winter 
terrain, and it can make up to 40 
miles an hour. 

It’s not unlikely that “toboggan 
taxi” services will be established in 
North Woods areas for the convenience 
of cabin owners who can’t afford to 
own their own machines. Similar ser- 
vices may be established in certain 
regions in Alaska. 

Present models of motor toboggans, 
manufactured by the Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., were de- 
signed primarily for military require- 
ments. Post-war models will be stream- 
lined for civilians, with many new 
features added. Present list price is 
$1,250, F.O.B. Clintonville, but this 
price may be reduced with the advent 
of mass production. 

The company’s present distribution 
policy in the U. S. is to have a number 
of small dealers, such as those con- 





ABOUT CONTRACT 
CANCELLATIONS 


The total amount of private funds 
actually tied up by government can- 
cellations of war orders will amount 
to about $3,000,000,000, according 
to an estimate made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The NAM released its figures after 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion had given the total 
VJ cancellation figure to end the 
war as about $30,000,000,000, plus 
a hold-over of $14,000,000,000 
from VE. 

The Association emphasizes that 
this total cancellation figure of $44,- 
000,000,000 may be misleading. It 
represents only gross cancellations 
on the order book. 

What really counts, according to 
NAM, is the net amount of money 
tied up in partly completed work 
and actually out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures. That is the only amount 
which may be reclaimed from the 
Government, and is a figure of the 
order of $3,000,000,000. 





cerned with the sales of outboard 
motors, motorcycles and_ sporting 
goods, each dealer being limited to 
one county in a given state. There are 
at present only 20 such dealers in the 
country, scattered from Maine to 
Washington. In every state in the snow 
belt area sales territories are wide 
open. At present only a limited num- 
ber of machines are available to essen- 
tial civilian users, such as Public Utili- 
ties, State and County Welfare Depart- 
ments, Conservation Departments, mail 
carriers, etc. 

In addition to the opportunities in- 
herent in U. S. and Alaskan dealer- 
ships, there is the additional possibility 
of export dealerships to handle sales 
possibilities in such countries as Swe- 
den, Norway, Finland, Russia and 


Switzerland. 














Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/5¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1945) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 
Both dividends are age am. 


29, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1945. 


PuHiLip KaPINAs 
Treasurer 





August 15, 1945 











ARIZONA 
OFFERS EXCELLENT POST-WAR 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 

Sales executive plans establishment of sales 
organization to cover state of Arizona. 
Desires sales contracts with manufacturers 
who want sales representation this terri- 
tory. Address H. N. W., 2037 North 8th St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 











Would you like to 

WHAT check your a 
ment strategy - wi 

Investment that of Babson’s? 

vertisement, send it 

9 to us with a list 

NOW? own. We'll tell you 

whether our strategy is to Hold or Switeh. 

BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 


Policy If so, clip this ad- 
of 7 securities you 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-31. 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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STOCKS 


Most Favored 


for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 
Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
enn tage 
the tion. of thi e 
pre age et rr tm from no 
other source. 
A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-82 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


te hae e Boston i, Mass. 

















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Buliding indianapolis 
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HAVE WE SEEN 
THE BOTTOM? 


In this trying period in- 
vestors are advised to 
study recent issues of our 
twice-weekly Bulletins, in 
which important key dates 
were discussed. 


The above Bulletins, plus 
issues of September 4, 7, 
and 11, will be sent to new 
readers only on receipt 
of 20 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-91 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


Dramatic ending of World War II 
found financial community well pre- 
pared. Ever since Mussolini’s collapse 
in July, 1943, investors had been try- 
ing to discount defeat of other two 
Axis war criminals. Meanwhile, aver- 
age common stock prices have idled 
mainly in a narrow zone, with but 
gently-rising slope. Net gain in that 
period has amounted to only 15% for 
some 400 issues as a group. Calmness 
with which market adjusted itself to 
atomic bomb attests to strength of 
market’s underlying support. 

Speed with which Washington has 
given “go ahead” signals to business 
confirms our recently-expressed view 
that early peace would hasten recon- 
version. Under present situation, 
“bottlenecks” in industry will be fewer 
and will disappear sooner than if re- 
conversion had to be attempted on a 
piece-meal basis. 

Threat of inflation will become more 
powerful, now that war is ended. Con- 
sequently, demand may increase for 
stocks representing natural resources, 
such as oils and coppers. 





Railroad stocks, which had far out- 
run general list during war, have now 
undergone severe technical correction, 
having surrendered just about half of 
preceding upswing, which began last 
November. 

Prospect of early tax relief seems 
bound to become increasingly im- 
portant factor soon. Elimination of 
excess profits levy in 1946 would 
boost earnings (and perhaps divi- 
dends) of many companies. Greatest 
benefits, however, would accrue to 
businesses operating in “peace” fields, 
where sales volumes and operating 
profits can be expected to hold up 
well. 

Thus, Bond Stores would have 
earned $4.40 per share last year, with- 
out excess profits taxes, instead of 
$2.06 as actually reported. Dixie-Cup. 
$10.60 instead of $2.44; Federated 
Department Stores, $8.60 instead of 
$3.50; Marshall Field, $5.70 rather 
than $1.60; McKesson & Robbins, 
$6.20 instead of $2.73. These stocks 
are now priced at only 24% to 6 times 
these higher earnings, respectively. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


R. A. Williams has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director of 
American Car & Foundry Export Co. 

Eugene H. Price has been elected a 
vice-president of Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Harvey Tullo has been elected vice- 
president in charge of purchases of 


Zenith Radio Corp. 


Gwilym A. Price, executive vice- 
president and director of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., has been elected 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 
of N. Y. 

Harry L. Derby has been elected a 
director of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co. 
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Investment Pointers 
Peace Outlook Promising 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


with the rest of the world, is 

thrilled over the end of the war. 
Whatever peacetime problems lie 
ahead, they will not be half as worri- 
some as war problems. 

A tremendous amount of recon- 
struction is needed throughout the en- 
tire world; there will be a large de- 
mand for articles of all kinds; there 
will be much international trade. It 
will take a long time for many indus- 
tries to supply the world shortage, 


Te investment world, in common 


particularly in the automobile field,. 


household equipment, new homes, etc. 


TAX ‘CUTS EXPECTED 


Hopes are justifiable that problems 
involving controls over prices, wages, 
etc., will be ironed out reasonably 
satisfactorily. Taxes will be reduced, 
even though not as much as we would 
like. In due time, double taxation of 
corporation earnings will be eliminated 
or much modified. And we can feel 
sure that, for some time to come, mon- 
ey rates will remain low, both here 
and abroad. Earnings of workers in 
many countries will be substantial. 

I don’t expect much on the upside 
for some time in rails, coppers and 
oils. There will be plenty of copper 
and oil; it may take some time to use 
up the surpluses. Oil stocks and cop- 
pers, however, have not advanced ex- 
cessively; hence, setbacks in them 
should be moderate—not worse than 
about another 10%. 

Numerous stocks have not exhausted 
their possibilities, in my opinion, such 
as: 





Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
Am. Agricul. Chem. 
Am. Bank Note 
Am. Car and Fdry. 
Am. Steel Foundry 
Am. Water Works 
Armour 
Beatrice Creamery 
Borg-Warner 
Bohn Aluminum 
B’klyn Union Gas 
Celanese 
Certain-Teed 
Chicago Mail Order 
hrysler 
Comm’! Invest. Tr. 
Cluett-Peabody 
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Doehler-Jarvis 
General Electric 
General Motors 
General Precision 
Gen. Refractories 
Goodyear 

Hart, Schaffner & M. 
Internat]. Paper 
Jones & Loughlin 
Midland St’l Prods. 
Montgomery Ward 
Natl. Cash Register 
Otis Elevator 
Paramount Pictures 
Radio Corp. 
Studebaker 

Twin Coach 


U. S. Lines 
1945 


Col. Broadcasting U. S. Rubber 

Columbia Pictures  U. S. Steel 

Consol. Edison Wheeling Steel 

Crane Y’ngst’n Sh. & Tube 

Many readers who purchased these 
stocks during recent years now have 
handsome profits. Yet I know no rea- 
son why long-pull investors should sell 
them at this time. Reactions and wait- 
ing periods must be expected from 
time to time, but, taken as a whole, I 
think these stocks will do well as we 
progress further into the post-war 
period. 

At its present price of little more 
than 50, Commercial Investment Trust 
should have attractive possibilities, due 
to prospective public purchases of 
automobiles. 

Moving picture stocks should not be 
hurt much. I expect them later to re- 
sume their advance. Many months ago 
I advised purchase of Loew’s in the 
20’s. It has since advanced into the 
80’s, allowing for a split-up. While this 
stock might advance moderately, I 
rather suspect that bigger profit possi- 
bilities exist in Columbia Pictures and 


Paramount Pictures, which likewise. 


have advanced substantially since first 
recommended here. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





GU POND E. |. bU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 20, 1945 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1945; also $1.25 a share, as the 
third interim dividend for 1945, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable September 14, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 27, 1945. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has 
declared a dividend of forty 
cents (40c) per share on the 

[NL Common stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable on September 29, 
1945, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business, September 7, 1945. 
E. J. HANLEY, See’y & Treas. 





THANK YOUR STARS 
IF YOU HAVE 
PURCHASING POWER 


—for the next ten days may well give your 
POSTWAR CAPITAL APPRECIATION PRO- 
GRAM a flying start. But eash or no cash, you 
are sure to gain advantages if you square your 
present holdings with the now virtually completed 
Gartley Basic Postwar List, centered in the 25 
industries sure to benefit from the coming peace 
boom. Best of all, you will enter the Postwar 
Future with the confidence you need to avoid 
the current confusion of mind and, moreover, 
you will have a strong, carefully considered in- 
vestment program. Especially important to you 
are the: 


25 low and moderate-priced issues 
10 outstanding growth situations 
10 low-priced speculations 


that have qualified under the stern pre V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 

These outstanding stocks will be made available to 
you during the period of the following SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER: Current issue (covering all the 
above valuable features) plus the next five issues, 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 
for a long time to come... ..ccccrccccces $3 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St.,N.Y.C. 
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INVESTORS 
SELECTIVE FUND tc. 


+e 


INVESTORS SELECTIVE 
- FUND, INC. 


' Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


F we have a real and living religion 
to offer the veterans when they re- 
turn, many of them will join our 
ranks and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with us. If we do not have such a liv- 
ing message, the veterans, even more 
than others, will utterly despise and 
completely ignore us. 
—Compr. Everett P. WUEBBENS, 
Chaplain, U. S. Navy. 


Industry, economy, honesty and 
kindness form a quartet of virtue that 
will never be improved upon. 

—JaMEs OLIVER. 


You will become as small as your 
controlling desire; as great as your 
dominant aspiration. 

—James ALLEN. 


March without the people, and you 
march into night: Their instincts are a 
finger-pointing of Providence, always 
turned toward real benefit. 

—Ra.pu Wa.po Emerson. 


To ears that are expanded, what a 
harp this world is. —THOREAU. 


No evil is without its compensation. 
The less money, the less trouble; the 
less favor, the less envy. Even in those 
cases which put us out of wits, it is 
not the loss itself, but the estimate of 
the loss that troubles us. -—SENECA. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but can 
never prop him up. —RUusKIN. 


Nothing so cements and holds to- 
gether all the parts of a society as faith 
or credit, which can never be kept up 
unless men are under some force or 
necessity of honestly paying what they 
owe to one another. —CIcERO. 


It is now evident to all men of 
spiritual discernment that healing of 
the world’s woes will not come 
through this or that social or political 
theory; not through violent changes 
in government, but in the still small 
voice that speaks to the conscience 
and the heart. 

—ARTHUR J. Moore, D.D. 


than books. 


I never could believe that Provi- 
dence had sent a few men into the 
world, ready booted and spurred to 
ride, and millions ready saddled and 
bridled to be ridden. 

—RicHarp RUMBOLD. 


When men are most sure and arro- 
gant they are commonly most mis- 
taken, giving views to passion without 
that proper deliberation which alone 
can secure them from the grossest ab- 
surdities. —HumeE. 


The avaricious man is like the bar- . 


ren sandy ground of the desert which 
sucks in all the rain and dew with 
greediness, but yields no fruitful 
herbs or plants for the benefit of 
others. —ZENO. 


The greatest and noblest pleasure 
which men can have in this world is 
to discover new truths; and the next 
is to shake off old prejudices. 

—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


It is more necessary to study men 
—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Education today, more than ever 
before, must see clearly the dual ob- 
jectives: Educating for living and edu- 
cating for making a living. 

—James Mason Woop. 


Neither praise nor blame is the ob- 
ject of true criticism. Justly to dis- 
criminate, firmly to establish, wisely 
to prescribe and honestly to award— 
these are the true aims and duties of 
criticism. —SImMMs. 





A TEXT 


He shall be driven from the 
light into darkness and chased 
out of the world.—Jos 18:18. 


Sent in by Edward Rogers, De- 
troit, Mich. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The future of the world, as well as 
that of the family and the nation, de. 
pends on the example you are, and the 
impression which you make on others, 


—Dr. IRiney, 


It is better to give love. Hatred is a 
low and degrading emotion and is so 
poisonous that no man is strong 
enough to use it safely. The hatred we 
think we are directing against some 
person or thing or system has a devil- 
ish way of turning back upon us. 
When we seek revenge we administer 
slow poison to ourselves. When we 
administer affection it is astonishing 
what magical results we obtain. 

—Tuomas Dreier. 


If we are not responsible for the 
thoughts that pass our doors, we are 
at least responsible for those we admit 
and entertain. 

—Cwar_es B. Newcome. 


The cause of freedom is identified 
with the destinies of humanity, and in 
whatever part of the world it gains 
ground by and by, it will be a common 
gain to all those who desire it. 

—Louis Kossutu. 


Evéry tomorrow has two handles. 
We can take hold of it with the handle 
of anxiety or the handle of faith. We 
should live for the future, and yet 
should find our life in the fidelities of 
the present; the last is only the method 
of the first—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Most controversies would soon be 
ended if those engaged in them would 
first accurately define their terms and 
then adhere to their definitions. 

—TrYON EpWwarbs. 


Juvenile delinquency is nothing 
more than the fruit which has grown 
from the seeds of parent delinquency, 
religious delinquency, education de- 
linquency, judiciary delinquency and 
municipal delinquency. 

—Dr. Vincent P. Mazzota. 


Sermons are not intended to be en- 
joyed. Like the parables of Christ, they 
are intended to instruct, to inspire, to 
arouse a dormant conscience, to make 
you uneasy about yourself. Any ser- 
mon that doesn’t do that has misfired. 

—Rosert E. Woops, D.D. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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World’s Quietest 
Room: 


94? 


LOTT a Gol coral 
on Wheels 


? ne _ e Veen site a y p 
j A quieter place for us to live in...a less 
‘noisy, less nerve wracking existence 


.--both by day and by night. 


| _ That is what science promises... free- 
| dom from disturbing sounds while at 

' work or rest...relief from the under- 
current of vibration which keeps us 
tense even in our sleep. 


How will this come about? By the 
further development of techniques 
which have achieved an absolutely 
soundproofroom, used fortesting highly 
sensitive instruments. It will be made 
possible by use of engineered rubber 


mountings. 


U.S. Rubber engineers have for more 
than four years centered their efforts 
along these lines on problems con- 
cerned with warfare. Soon they will be 
utilizing the vast experience gained 
for your personal benefit. 

You will find structural engineered 
rubber in your future home, in your 
place of business, in all the vehicles of 

travel _ use—trains, planes, motor 
cars, ships. 

Your life will be pleasanter... your 
health better... your peace of mind 
greater...as we move onward toward 
this goal of “silence”. 








Serving Through Science 





ENGINEERED 


UNITED STATES Mites RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. @ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd, 
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Almost every American 


benefits every day 
' from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


MILLION-A-DAY PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION LINKS as painted by James Sessions at the SPRING DIVI- 
SION in Bellwood, Illinois. This Borg-Warner plant revolutionized the making of Garand Rifle Clips and 
initiated several mass production processes for the manufacture of links for the 50 Caliber Machine Gun that 


plays a major role in America’s air supremacy. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


ENCINEERING 


When the last bullet is fired, indus- 
try’s know-how will be devoted to 
building a better peacetime world. 
Then, as in war, Borg-Warner will 
again provide important advances. 
For Borg-Warner makes not only 
complete products, but also essential 
parts for products of other indus- 
tries. For example, Borg-Warner 
parts today are serving on 9 out of 
10 farms, in 9 out of 10 airplanes, 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


In peace it is a leading maker of mechanical precision 
springs for automotive valves and clutches. 


Also Norge appliances make the 
homes of millions more efficient, more 
livable. And these are just a few of 
the fields in which Borg-Warner 
products serve Americans daily. 
From the beginning, the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all B-W companies have been guided 
by the principle: “Design it better, 
make it better.” And this ideal al- 
ways is working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BnorG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 





